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pp As THE Lonvon conference drags 
out its weary length, signs multiply that 
no matter what interest the ordinary 
citizen may have had in it at the start, 
he now is decidedly bored. The discus- 
sions of the experts abroad are difficult 
to grasp and the varying motives and 
political necessities of the different dele- 
gations are confusing. 

pe So Far, the only thing he has 
gathered is that if any limitation does 
result, this country will have to build 
still more warships in order to reach 
it. That seems to him like being 
handed a lemon in return for an olive 
branch. And he is properly disgusted 
with all nations except, of course, his 
own. What, he wonders, has become 
of all the talk about no more war? 


pp WELL, LET’s BE FRANK about it. 
The Congress of the United States and 
the elected officers of our Government 
in Washington care no more to take the 
very real political risk involved in 
honestly devising practical machinery 
for securing peace than do the elected 
representatives of other nations. They 
will vote for Kellogg pacts without 
teeth just as they will vote for Vol- 
stead acts without appropriations. 
They will outlaw war with high sound- 
ing phrases just as they will outlaw 
liquor by high sounding statutes. But 
actually to recognize the problem pre- 
sented by both and to begin to control 
them so as to secure peace and temper- 
ance—that is dangerous, politically, be- 
cause they feel that the man in the 
street will not yet wholeheartedly sup- 
port them if they blaze new trails. 


pe Were THIS Not so, President 
Hoover—no matter what his reserva- 
tions concerning other nations—pre- 
sumably would be bending every effort 
to devise practical machinery for assur- 
ing peace that would allow nations first 
to limit arms and finally to do away 
with them. The nations of the world 
cannot break down war machinery with- 
out building up peace machinery. Until 
the man in the street is willing to do 
something about securing peace, he 
won't get real reduction, in armament. 
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>> Wanted: A Grenfell << 
Medical Needs of the Southern Negro 


HEN PETER SMALL 

came to see me, I was 

shocked at the change 
that had come over him. Al- 
most from boyhood days he had 
been something of an athletic 
hero to me, this Negro woods- 
man of the picturesque wilds of 
the Santee, my home in the _ hinter- 
lands northeast of Charleston, in the 
Carolinas. Tall, handsome, gentle as 
those who live close to nature know how 
to be gentle; strong, capable of endur- 
ing great hardship, keen in woodcraft, 
a matchless tracker and guide, this man 
of ebony had always been to me an 
admirable type of the Negro hunter, 
inferior in no way to the proud and 
intelligent Cherokee who had preceded 
him in these same fragrant wildwoods 
and on these same beautiful lonely 
waters. There had always been to me 
something leonine and noble about the 
strength of body and the integrity of 
character of Peter Small. 

When, after an absence of a few 
years, I returned to the plantation, my 
friend Peter was one of the first people 
to come to see me. A pitiful shadow 
of his former self, he came walking 
mournfully into the yard; his walk was 
that of a doomed man. Gone were the 
self-reliance, the alertness, the lithe 
panther-step, the light from those 
fathoming eyes. 

“Cap’n,” he said, as I shook hands 
with him, “you don’t mind if I keep my 
cap on?” 

I did not mind, but I knew it was my 
business to know why he did not re- 
move it. I found later that he did not 
want me to see and to be concerned 
over the ghastly hole, a quarter of an 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


For a number of reasons, which are set forth in this arti- 
cle, the rural Negro of the South can expect little or no 
modern medical care in time of sickness. The consequen- 
ces, as observed by the author, are harrowing. 
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inch in diameter, just below the center 
of his forehead. The bone of his upper 
nose was tubercular; infection had 
spread to his skull, and the consequent 
suppuration was constantly running 
into the poor fellow’s eyes. 

The description is, I know, 
pleasant. But it is necessary if we are 
to understand the present plight of the 
Negro of the rural South as I have 
known it—a plight so pitiable as to stir 
any heart capable of compassion. 

I asked Peter how long he had been 
afflicted. 

“About three years,” he told me. 

“Has a doctor seen you?” 

“Ne.” 

Would a doctor ever see him? 

“No.” 

What is there for a man like this to 
do? 

There was nothing for him to do but 
to lie down and die—and die he did. 

Why did he thus perish? Because 
the South has no Wilfred Grenfell. 

I had heard that a Negro boy named 
Willie Fraser was bedridden, and I 
went to see him in his little home far 
back in the wastelands beyond the 
plantation fields. Stretched on a cot 
before the open fire in the cabin, Willie 
held out a frail hand to greet me. For 
three months he had been down, and in 
great agony, with acute inflammatory 
rheumatism. His childish body was 


not 
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emaciated, but, as is apparently 
often the case, his spirit had 
developed under his affliction. 
He spoke to me in a grave and 
manly fashion, and asked me, 
as if asking a favor, whether I 
could not assure him that he 
would soon die. 

Had he had medical attention? None. 
Had any attempt been made to change 
his diet? No. Could he sleep? Very 
little. 

I tried to make arrangements to have 
him taken to a hospital in Charleston, 
forty-five rough pineland miles away. 
But most plantation Negroes are ter- 
rified at the a_ hospital, 
regarding it as a place of vital experi- 
ments; and some of them prefer to 
suffer at home rather than to “fly to 
dangers that they know not of.” In 
this case there was some delay, during 
which the patient died. 

At a certain gathering of the Negroes 
at Christmas for the singing of their 
spirituals, I 


mention of 


mournful and beautiful 
missed the voice of Annie Gaillard, an 
alto of surpassing sweetness, having in 
it—so it had always seemed to me— 
that moonlight of melody which is ever 
more haunting and glamorous than the 
clear sunlight of a soprano. 

“Where’s Annie?” I asked, during a 
pause between the rendering of “Gali- 
lee’ and “I Shall Never Be Removed.” 

“She’s been sick since harvest-time,” 
I was told. 

The following Sunday I 
Annie. Her husband is a trapper—a 
profession offering in that region but a 
meagre return. In the family are four 
or five small children. 

Wher I entered the house, which con- 
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sisted like most Negro houses of but 
two rooms, the patient mother was 
seated in front of the fire. Her hus- 
band was curing some fresh pelts that 
he had caught. The children, nelpless 
to help their mother, stood about in 
pathetic inactivity. 

The humble family made me welcome, 
and I sat down beside Annie, asking 
her to tell me of her trouble. Her 
manner of telling me was as elemental 
as it was unintendedly dramatic. She 
swept aside a blanket which had been 
covering her knees, revealing her legs 
and feet bare. Her legs were four 
times their natural size, and her feet as 
well. Here was a case of acute Bright's 
disease, aggravated by deep-seated 
pellagra—the latter attributable to 
poorly balanced diet. Annie told me 
with colossal calm that she had not 
slept for three weeks. 

“If I could get to Georgetown and 
sell these two ’coon hides,’ her hus- 
band said, “I might make out to buy 
some medicine for Annie.” 

Florence, the eldest of the children, 
said that one of the women of the settle- 
ment came every night to sit up with 
her mother. But Bright’s disease and 
pellagra will not yield to sympathy. 
Annie seemed to me to have no chance 
whatever. I listened impatiently to 
some vague talk of help to be had from 
a wandering Negro druggist who was 
reported to be peddling prescriptions 
in those backwoods. Nothing could 
save Annie Gaillard but the best care of 
a modern hospital, and that care she 
could never dream of having. Yet the 
peasant of Newfoundland has it, and 
the fisherman of Labrador. In all the 
wide and beauteous South, proud of her 
history, rich in glamour, proud even 
of her present anomalous hurry of so- 
called progress, rich in bishops, sensi- 
tive as no other part of the nation is 
sensitive—charitable, too—in this earth- 
ly paradise festers the neglected 
Negro, with no Grenfell to save him. 


T Is not to be thought that my view of 

this distressing problem is the result 
of a narrow experience on my own 
plantation. I am _ pretty well ac- 
quainted with the rural Negro along 
the whole of the south Atlantic sea- 
board; and_ the which 
have been mentioned are, I believe, 
typical of his plight. Being not espe- 
cially informed of the Negro’s health- 
conditions in the cities, I refrain from 
comment—except to say that it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that if a race is 


conditions 


diseased in the rural districts, its con- 
dition in congested districts is prob- 
ably worse. Whatever may have been 
its original stamina, the Negro race is 
now one peculiarly liable to disease. I 
believe that ethnology teaches that in 
the contacts of unequal races, the sec- 
ondary race is peculiarly liable to suc- 
cumb to those vices and those diseases 
against which the dominant race has, by 
slow inoculation, gradually fortified 
itself. 

Except for smallpox, and for certain 
forms of itch—associated sometimes 
with the bacteriological parasites pro- 
ducing the hookworm—the Negro is 
generally free from skin-diseases. As 
far as my observation extends—though 
it is but as a layman that I am qualified 
to speak—the Negro is far less a suf- 
ferer than the white man from those 
diseases of the intestinal tract which 
are traceable to a pampered life. There 
is comparative freedom also from ner- 
vous disorders, except those which are 
syphilitic in origin. Two Negro men 
I know were this year committed to the 
state asylum because of dementia pro- 
duced by syphilis of the brain. 

The hydra-headed demon syphilis, 
together with its related furies, all 
other forms of venereal disease—these 
plagues constitute the greatest menace 
that the Negro race in America now 
faces. Statisticians hold that sixty-five 
per cent of the black race have this 
insidious infection, as against twenty- 
seven per cent of the white race. 
Whether the difference in these two 
percentages is due to the superior re- 
sistance of the white or the inferior 
morality of the black, it is in the 
reader’s equity to judge. 

With the advance of the science of 
medicine venereal diseases have lost 
that fatalistic, Biblical, and gloomy hold 
that they formerly had upon the imag- 
ination of mankind; most of them are 
distinctly curable; and while syphilis 
is still insidious and terrible, especially 
in the matter of its persistence from 
one generation to another, the ogre has 
been tracked to its lair, and is com- 
prehended. Whatever loses its mys- 
tery loses most of its dread power. 

Nevertheless, a Grenfell in the South 
would have to anticipate and to accept 
as inevitable the fact that most of his 
work will have to be done against the 
ravages of these obscure and intimate 
and, in a sense, disgusting afflictions. 

Not long ago I was talking with an 
old country practitioner of the South 
about this very subject. “My white 
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patients,” he said, “don’t want me to 
take these other cases for fear of in- 
fection. Nor can you blame them. 
The Negro’s physical condition is the 
result of his habits; and you will not 
get him physically better until he is 
morally better. The minister ought to 
precede the doctor; religion ought to 
go ahead of medicine. That’s the way 
the English go after the same kind of 
problems in Africa. Do you know,” he 
asked, “that in the later years of 
slavery there were almost as many 
Negro communicants of the Church of 
England in this parish as there were 
white communicants? Say what you 
will against the old slaveholders, but 
the fact remains that they did more to 
evangelize the black folk than any one 
has done since. And the Negro in 
slavery was not diseased. That condi- 
tion has been conferred on him by 
glorious freedom.” 


AskED him if he did any practice 
I among the rural Negroes. 

“Almost every day,” he said, “but 
there is not only no financial return, 
but very little favorable physical reac- 
tion, the reasons being that medicines 
are not intelligently given; Negroes can 
afford no diet foods; and the whole 
sanitary system of these poor people is 
an ally to every disease that comes their 
way. What they need is a hospital of 
their own, with competent nurses, a 
good staff, and one of these devoted 
missionary doctors at its head—a man 
like Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 

“Tuberculosis is his arch enemy,” he 
continued, “and drinking bad water 
from ditches and rain-pools and shallow 
wells gives many a Negro typhoid 
fever. But I could really do a good 
deal for these people but for one thing. 
They never come in time. I am seldom 
asked to come to see a Negro whose 
plight is not beyond my power of re- 
lieving. Often I have been called in 
typhoid after perforation has occurred 
and peritonitis has set in. Because 
tuberculosis, for some singular reason. 
seldom in its early stages depresses the 
patient, I rarely am called in to see a 
tubercular Negro until he is doomed.” 

“Why don’t they come for help 
earlier?” I inquired. 

“There are two reasons. One is that 
they pay no attention to danger signals, 
to slight ailments. They do not be- 
cause they are ignorant and_ because 
their lives are never pampered. The 
other is that they are humbly conscious 
of their utter inability to pay a doctor. 
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‘Doctors is for white folks,’ one of them 
said to me when I told her that she 
should have called me in earlier.” 

“Why is tuberculosis so prevalent 
among them?” 

“Small cabins, overheated 
poor clothing, poor food. A Negro will 
bask by a fire; then he will walk out into 
the rain or wind with no overcoat. The 
chances are that he doesn’t have one.” 

“What,” I asked, “would be the atti- 
tude of the native white population 
toward an enterprise such as you men- 
tion—a hospital for Negroes alone?” 


stoves, 


is not too much to say that there is 
hardly a white family of the rural 
South which, since the Civil War, has 
not literally pensioned, in one way or 
another, from one to a score of Negro 
families. A natural pride in this charity 
has created a curious jealousy over in- 
terference from other sources, as if such 
interference meant criticism; 
feeling of distrust, not of the genuine 
spirit behind such assistance, but of the 
ability of its proponents to preserve 
that delicate and indispensable balance 
between the races which is essential to 
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in the least dread that he will de- 
humanize himself. About no subject 
in the world is the South so sensitive as 
about her handling of the problem of 
the races—which is a real problem, 
after all. She has, after difficulties of 
which it is useless to complain, at last 


established what resembles a definite 
saste system. It appears sensible, 
practical, humane, permanent. The 
real Negro is different; and he is most 
at his ease when he is treated dif- 
ferently; for then he has a definite 


“There can be no order with- 


place. 


out — subordina- 





My friend 
looked at me keen- 
ly. I had touched 
on a delicate point. 

“Why do you 
ask me that?” he 
said. “You are a 
native yourself.” 

It can hardly 
be denied that the 
South still recol- 
lects the Civil 
War, and the war 
measure free- 
ing the slaves, an 
edict which not 
only manumitted 
about four million 
Negroes, but put 
upon the South 
the dolorous  re- 
sponsibility of car- 
ing for these 
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the Anglo-Saxon 
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but to look to Ber- 
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people who had, 
and still have, 
little sense of re- 
sponsibility toward their own welfare. 
As long as they were in slavery, they 
were at least controllable. But those 
same masters who used to care for them 
in consideration of the modest labor 
they supplied, were suddenly con- 
fronted, in the midst of the fearful col- 
lapse of their own civilization, amid a 
thousand perils, with the infinitely diffi- 
cult and unrewarded task of caring for 
millions of freedmen, some of them 
drunk with the new wine of physical 
freedom. As a_southerner, I 
shared the silent resentment of the 
South over this imposition; for it has 
always appeared to me that the slave- 
holders, ruined economically through a 
loss of their slaves, should not have 
been expected to assume the task of 
supporting those to whom they were 
no longer obligated. The abolitionist 
should have followed up his own work. 
But the former masters were com- 
passionate, even in their ruin; and it 


have 
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law, order, and. civilization in the 
South. 


For the reason just stated the aver- 
age southerner regards with little en- 
thusiasm the noble experiments at 
Tuskegee and at Hampton; and he 
wonders whether it is not England’s 
dexterous sagacity which has provided 
for no Tuskegees and no Hamptons in 
Uganda, in Somaliland, and in Tan- 
ganyika. 

Any Grenfell who goes into the South 
for the purpose of ministering to the 
Negroes will be most cordially received 
by the whites if he has the cultured 
perception to leave behind him utterly 
the beautiful, vote-winning, academic 
fallacy of the equality of human beings. 
He may be a medical missionary, but 
not a politician or a reformer or a 
meddler in the perilous matter of un- 
balancing the present status quo. In 
short, he will have to southernize his 
opinions; and in doing so he need not 


Domingo to dis- 
cover what hap- 
pens if a different course is followed. 

Because of the sensitiveness of the 
South over the race question, Grenfells 
from the North will have, unless they 
are gifted in the delicate arts of human 
diplomacy and strategy, a far more 
difficult task than that which first con- 
fronted Sir Wilfred amid the icebergs. 
It would be unfair not to warn them 
that they will encounter prejudice, of 
a kind to be met only by candor and 
the spirit of kindly adjustment. 

So intimate is the present contact 
between North and South; and so salu- 
tary is the arrival of mutual under- 
standings, that it is altogether possible 
for certain missionary projects designed 
for the welfare of the Negro to receive 
the co-operation of the South. Imme- 
diately after the Civil War there was 
too much chaos and there were too 
many wounded sensibilities on both 
sides to admit of a truly beneficial 

(Please Turn to Page 554) 
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ARIS, in the early spring 

of 1919, was a_ tremen- 

dously exciting spot. 
Woodrow Wilson had made his 
first, glorious speeches, and for 
a while, it seemed as if almost 
anything might happen. At 
the beginning of the Peace 
Conference, Paris was _ filled 
with a passionate, moon-struck 
crowd who believed that 
somehow, in the future, the world was 
going to be a different place. 

All around were uniforms. Italian 
cavalry officers—reputedly brought by 
Baron Sonnino to charm the American 
and English wives—glittered on the 
boulevards. In the corridors and ante- 
rooms, everywhere, were sour-faced lieu- 
tenants of the pious Maréchal Foch. 
French infantry, with fixed bayonets, 
surrounded the hotel of the German 
delegates. All these uniforms, and the 
things they stood for, must go. 

Four horrible years of warfare had 
demonstrated that the nations of the 
world, in their dealings with one an- 
other, possessed no more morals than a 
western mining camp. To certain of the 
followers of Woodrow Wilson, the world 
seemed painfully like a sort of glorified 
Poker Flat, where, when you had a 
quarrel, you went behind the saloon 
and shot it out. Before there could 
be any decent, human living, 
rough-and-ready kind of international 
law must be brought in, and the 
nations must be made to give up their 
six-shooters. 

It is now almost exactly eleven years 
since those mad, hopeful days in Paris. 
With all respect to the London naval 
conference, -very little so far has been 
accomplished towards disarmament. We 
are now to find out, in the next few 
weeks, whether it is going to be pos- 
sible to frame a code of world law. The 
first meeting of the nations for that pur- 
pose, under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, was opened a few days ago 
in the medieval Ridderzaal, at The 
Hague, with appropriate ceremony. 
The delegates have since adjourned to 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s more comfort- 
able Peace Palace, where they have be- 
fore them three groups of proposed 
laws, most of which have great impor- 
tance. 

One 


some 


law, for instance, makes it 


illegal for us ever again to demand 


able fashion. 


By JONATHAN MITCHELL 


Can the world be brought intoa state of comparative amity 
under a code of international law? 
London Conference does not offer much immediate hope: 
but if it fails, there is the meeting of representatives of the 
nations at the Hague for those who will continue to believe 
that our civilization can be managed in an orderly, peace- 
Mr. Mitchell was formerly London corres- 
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compensation, after some bloody riot or 
insurrection in the Caribbean, for 
American lives and property. Another 
law stamps the present Soviet govern- 
ment, for its repudiation of Russia’s 
public debt, as little better than a gang 
of brigands. Both these laws belong 
in a group which, in the technical jar- 
gon, is known as “responsibility of 
states.” A second group proposes to 
fix every one’s nationality, and make it 
impossible for European boys to escape 
military service. The final group sets 
up various rules of the sea which, among 
other more serious things, will permit 
our revenue cutters to fire upon fleeing 
rum-runners. 

In one respect, this conference is com- 
pletely unique. A number of the pleni- 
potentiaries are women. Many months 
ago, feminists learned that certain of 
the nationality laws would concern 
women. Miss Doris Stevens of New 
York at once went to Geneva, where 
preparations for the conference were 
under way, and demanded that women 
by given an authoritative voice in every- 
thing which affected their own status. 
Miss Stevens, at that time, had just been 
nominated by our Secretary of State as 
chairman of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, a juridical body of 
women selected by the governments of 
both North and South America. Latin 
American countries offered their support 
to Miss Stevens, and the Assembly of 
the League of Nations passed a resolu- 
tion urging the governments of the 
world to include women in the delega- 
tions sent to The Hague. 

The League, from the beginning of 
its existence, has had the up-building 
of international law as one of its great 
objectives. The First Commission of 
the League was created in 1920 largely 
for this purpose. After four years of 
inaction, the First Commission met at 
Geneva, and named a sub-committee of 
legal experts to do all its work. This 
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sub-committee was chosen with 
care, for this was to be a truly 
world undertaking, and every 
existing legal system was to 
contribute to it. To represent 
the millions of people who base 
their law on the sacred books 
of the Koran, Sir Muhammed 
Rafique, an eminent Indian 
judge, was appointed. Ap- 
parently the British did not 
think much of this liberality, for during 
the subsequent proceedings, an under- 
secretary of the India Office in London, 
named Turner, acted as spokesman for 
India. 

The committee of jurists faced a 
solemn task. It had become their duty 
to create rules by which this vast unruly 
civilization of ours can proceed in an 
orderly manner. Somehow this must be 
done. If we cannot find a way to do it, 
probably we had all best give up, and 
go back again to living in caves. If we 
cannot somehow stave off another world 
war, we shall all be living in caves any- 
how—those of us who survive. As any 
military authority will tell you, there 
won’t be much else left to live in. 

Almost at once it became evident that 
the committee of jurists had little 
stomach for its tremendous job. It an- 
nounced hurriedly that it would not 
consider any of the problems connected 
with war and belligerency. In 1926, 
after deliberating for two years, it drew 
up a list of subjects which it was will- 
ing to codify. On the list, among other 
things, were piracy, the various ways of 
drawing up a treaty, and, finally, a sub- 
ject entitled, “exploitation of the prod- 
ucts of the sea,” which is an interna- 
tional jurist’s way of saying fish. 

Our American State Department, to 
its great credit, entered a_ protest. 
Piracy, it was pointed out, had ceased 
to be a practical problem with the hang- 
ing of Captain Kidd in London Dock, 
some two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Nor was any instruction needed in how 
to draft treaties. In diplomatic lan- 
guage, our State Department advised the 
committee not to make itself ridiculous. 
Greatly chastened, the committee met 
for two weeks at Geneva to consider 
“exploitation of the products of the 
sea.” It developed that filet de sole 
meuniére was the only fish which the 
committee members could identify by 
sight, and a sub-sub-committee of zoolo- 
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gists was appointed to advise. 

The committee next took up “re- 
sponsibility of states,” which has to do 
with the obligation of a country to pay 
its debts, and to protect foreign invest- 
ments. This was known to be a par- 
ticularly delicate subject with Latin 
American countries, which have always 
denied the right of the United States 
to intervene in their affairs for any rea- 
son whatever. In order not to frighten 
the Latin American states, Sefior Gus- 
tavo Guerrero, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of San Salvador, was placed in 
charge of the committee’s draft. He at 
once brought in a draft aimed directly 
at the United States, which—had it been 
accepted by the committee—would have 
made our State Department turn somer- 
saults, and would have changed the en- 
tire orientation of what international 
lawyers call “the great law of nations.” 
A long time ago—in 1604—a young 
lawyer in Holland, Huig van Groot, 
attorney for the Dutch East India 
Company, advanced the revolutionary 
doctrine that every nation had certain 
rights which other nations were 
bound to respect. Groot later wrote 
a book to support this doctrine, The 
Law of War and Peace, which he 
signed with a latinized form of his 
name, Grotius, and thus founded in- 
ternational law. 

Nearly three hundred years after- 
wards, an extraordinary triumvirate, 
the Czar of Russia, Mr. Elihu Root 
and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, deter- 
mined to give prac- 
tical expression to 
the theories of 
Grotius. It was a 
promising collab- 
oration, for the 















who, more than likely, had never heard 
of them. 

These early Hague conferences also 
considered ‘“‘responsibility of states.” 
Between the first and second meetings, 
a Venezuelan dictator, Sefor Cipriano 
Castro, had caused a great disturbance. 
He was a sort of musical comedy dicta- 
tor, with the habit of promising huge 
concessions to foreigners and then not 
living up to his agreements. In 1902, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy, act- 
ing in behalf of their outraged nationals, 
dispatched warships to the Caribbean, 
and proceeded to blockade Sefior Cas- 
tro’s coast line. 

Other Latin American countries were 
alarmed by this incident. A distin- 
guished Argentine lawyer, Sefior Carlos 
Calvo, proposed that in the future all 
foreign corporations should be obliged 
to sign an agreement, pledging them- 
selves never, under any circumstances, 

to ask their home governments 
{ to intervene. This was the cele- 
brated Calvo Clause, and it has 
been a source of heated contro- 
versy ever since. The second 
Hague Conference, in 1907, de- 
clined to say that it was valid in 
international law. It was the 








Czar had _ great 
prestige, Mr. Root 
had brains and Mr. 
Carnegie was very rich. The Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 were the 
result. Plenipotentiaries of most of the 
nations met together, and began bold- 
ly with the codification of what were to 
be the rules of civilized warfare. The 
rules were exceedingly elaborate. There 
were no airplanes in those days, but it 
was agreed that, while observation bal- 
loons would continue to be fair game, it 
should be forever after illegal to shoot 
a’ man coming down in a parachute. 
Unfortunately Germany refused to 
ratify some of these laws, and when war 
finally came in 1914, most of The Hague 
rules were promptly broken by generals 
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Peace Palace at The Hague 


Calvo Clause which Sefior Guerrero 
tried to write into his draft on ‘“‘respon- 
sibility of states,’ and which caused 
such horror and consternation among 
his colleagues. 

The legal advisors of our State De- 
partment have always held that the 
Calvo Clause is illegal, and they have 
been backed up in this stand by the 
legal advisors of most European na- 
tions. It is very difficult to prove that 
anything is illegal in international law. 
There are no precedents to fall back on, 
for most of the dealings between na- 
tions in the past have been thoroughly 
shameful and barbarous. Therefore it 
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has become the custom to cite as authori- 
ties on international law the people who 
about it, like 
Grotius, however, furnished 


have written books 
Grotius. 
no light on the Calvo Clause. 

The modern successors of Grotius, 
the professors of international law in 
the great universities of the world, were 
urged to make known their opinions. 
These professors, who are devoting their 
whole lives to the study of something 
which as yet does not exist, in any real 
sense, are a very odd set of characters. 
Last autumn, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace brought a ship- 
load of them over from Europe for a 
meeting at Briarcliff, near New York 
City. For the most part, they are very 
kindly, idealistic gentlemen, resembling 
in appearance the old-fashioned comic- 
strip conception of a professor, except 
that they carry no butterfly nets. At 
Briarcliff they adopted a harmless reso- 
lution declaring that every person in the 
world, regardless of sex, race or re- 


ligion, had certain inherent, human 
rights, which no government could 


lawfully take 
Part of 
time was 


away. 
their 

taken by a dis- 
tinguished Ameri- 
ean Catholie 





scholar who ex- 
plained to them 
that an obscure 


Spanish monk, 
Francisco Vittoria, 
who lived in the 
1500s, and_ not 
Grotius, was the 
true founder of in- 
ternational law. It 
seems that one of 
the Popes, many 
years ago, placed 
Grotius on the In- 
dex Expurga- 
torius, and the increasing homage paid 
to him has proved very irksome to many 
Catholics. The professors, particularly 
those from Holland, listened sweetly, 
but said nothing. 

The professors have now been mull- 
ing over the Calvo Clause for some 
thirty years without coming to anything 
like an unanimous decision. In the most 
famous of all Calvo Clause cases—the 
North American Dredging Company of 
Texas case—the views of the profes- 
sors were liberally cited, but they were 
not very helpful. The North American 
Dredging Company was awarded a con- 

(Please Turn to Page 556) 
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VAGUE DOUBT, a 

sense of insecurity over- 

whelms me whenever I 
find myself in Battery Park. 
The view of the harbor with 
its warping small craft and out- 
going and incoming vessels and 
the cluster of brick houses on Ellis 
Island with its cheerless institutional 
appearance waken in me impressions 
dimmed by the years and I become pos- 
sessed of a feeling that I am losing my 
foothold in America, gained after two 
decades of effort and hardship. On 
such occasions I have to hurry back to 
the oblivious swirl and bustle of the 
interior of the city in order to regain 
my self-possession and my confidence 
in my firm implantation in this land. 

Of all objects in the harbor that 
evoke memories, the Statue of Liberty, 
holding aloft the torch of freedom and 
enlightenment, most often plunges me 
into spells of protracted contemplation. 
Readily I see myself the boy of thirteen 
on board the steamer which for eight 
days and nights battled with the waves 
of the Atlantic. Ogre-like, the ocean 
breathed and groaned, éxpanded its 
bosom into colossal mounts and threat- 
ened to swallow the vessel. But it 
scaled the waves, and on the ninth eve- 
ning a thousand immigrants, whose wor- 
ried, dusky faces were illumined by 
strange dreams and hopes, saw from 
its decks a winking light in the distance, 
the signal announcing the proximity of 
our destination. Not long afterward 
hundreds, thousands, countless bright 
lights flashed in the distance and I 
thought that we were sailing against 
the starry sky itself. The New World 
had begun to unfold its magic wonders 
to me. 

The ship stopped for the night at the 
threshold of the harbor. On the morn- 
ing we would be examined by the im- 
migration inspectors and then be swal- 
lowed by the fantastic world that 
stretched before us. The last to retire 
the evening before, on the morning I 
was the first to come on deck for a 
glimpse of the New World. The lights 
were no more. Directly in front, a 
mile or so up the bay, masses of rock 
reared against the sky. My eyes dis- 
cerned too much line and form in the 
rock-piles to accept them as nature’s 
Everything seemed to 


Prob- 


jumble-work. 
bear the stamp of man’s hand. 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


The author, a naturalized citizen, whose previous contri- 
butions to these pages have caused considerable comment, 
here compares first and second thoughts on the meaning 


of the Statue of Liberty 


ably the whole thing was a_ laby- 
rinthine cathedral with chapels and 
monasteries and cupolas and _ steeples 
grouped and piled one above the other, 
with innumerable passages and _ aisles 
and sanctuaries in it, a sort of Ameri- 
can Jerusalem where the god of the 
New World went to church. 

The boat steamed up the bay. To 
the left, on a patch of ground in the 
water, with its right arm projecting up- 
ward like the sole branch of a giant 
tree, loomed a mighty statue. I had 
seen big monuments in the European 
cities through which we passed on our 
way to America. They represented 
statesmen reading immortal documents, 
generals with unsheathed swords driv- 
ing their regiments on to victory, build- 
ers and destroyers of empires. But this 
colossus in the harbor baffled my imag- 
ination. As the boat passed by it, I 
rushed to one of the men to whom I 
applied for information whenever my 
young mind was dazzled by objects of 
bewildering proportions. 

“Melian,” I shouted excitedly, “look, 
that statue!” Melian had been in 
America once before and there were few 
things which he could not explain. 
Throughout the journey he maintained 
an air of superiority and omniscience. 
With complacence he enlightened us 
poor greenhorns on various subjects and 
objects of which we were lamentably 
ignorant. 

“Tell me, Melian, what statue is 
that?” 

“Why, young man,” he admonished, 
“and you have been through school! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
That’s Christopher Colombo who found 
America.” 

Another compatriot who was also on 
his second trip to America and whom 
Melian despised because he continually 
checked up on his information and dis- 
puted his statements turned toward him 
and said, “Don’t misinform the boy! 
That’s not a statue of Columbus. That’s 
the Statue of Liberty!” 

But that meant little to me then. I 
wanted to know what significance the 


statue had, why it was put 
there. And when Melian had 
walked away with wounded 
feelings the other man ex- 
plained it as best he could, suc- 
ceeding in imparting to me the 
idea of the freedom which the 
statue symbolized. 

“It is put there to tell people that 
this is a free country,” he said. “The 
American people have the same rever- 
ence for it that they have for their flag. 
It stands for everything that the Ameri- 
can Government stands for. And that 
means that everybody is free in this 
country; everybody that comes here is 
guarded and protected by that statue! 
Do you understand ?” 

Indeed I did. The country in which 
I was born had moaned under the yoke 
of foreign oppression for many cen- 
turies. To my people the word liberty 
conveyed a meaning quite different from 
that which people born in lands of free- 
dom apprehend when they hear the 
word. The people in my native land 
were not acquainted with the reality of 
freedom. They had heard of it, spoke 
of it, fought for it, until it had become 
an unattainable goddess, a noble ideal 
to strive for, to dream about and to die 
for. Having been born and raised in 
such an atmosphere, I too had a con- 
ception of liberty similar to that of my 
Macedonian forefathers, whose life was 
like a gloomy day, dismal from dawn 
till nightfall. I was now, however. 
witnessing a visible, a concrete symbol 
of the ideal for which they had fought. 
Freedom, then, was not an empty word: 
the world, after all, was not made of 
oppressors and oppressed. And happy 
in my youthful limitations, I looked at 
the colossal image of living freedom 
with the piety of a pilgrim kneeling 
before a shrine. 

Later that day I took my place in 
the inspection line on Ellis Island. 
From the landing where the ferry dis- 
gorged us, our bundles and _valises 
weighing on us, we trudged in single 
file toward the brick buildings where 
we got our first sample of America’s 
proverbial hospitality and tolerance and 
a taste of that liberty which the statue, 
in full view of us, proclaimed to the 
world. 

A man in a brown uniform ran his 
fingers through my hair and uncere- 
moniously pushed me ahead. An- 
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other, holding a little metallic instru- 
ment in his hands, stopped me and 
quickly, mechanically, even before I 
was able to divine what was happening 
to me, turned my eye-lids and looked 
into my eyes; going through the same 
procedure with every immigrant that 
passed before him. 

Having survived the squad of uni- 
formed inspectors, every one of whom 
examined a different part of my 
anatomy, I came to one in civilian 
clothes who made a chalk mark on my 
back, as if I were a piece of baggage, 
and in shoving me ahead he considered 
me as such. Then I faced another one 
whose harsh barking reminded me of 
Turkish gendarmes shouting at timid 
peasants in our own country. He 
snatched my passport, looked through 
it, and asked in my native tongue: 

“Can you write?’ I was cheered to 
hear native words and in my momen- 
tary happiness, instead of answering 
first took time to smile. 

“Don’t laugh,” he growled, “answer 
what I ask.” 

“Yes, I can write. In the village 
all people who had relatives in America 
came to me to read their letters and to 
write the replies.” 

“Don’t tell me what you did in your 
village. Just answer what I ask and 
then shut up. Can you count?” 

I felt offended. Surely I was not 
a savage. If I could write I certainly 
could count. 

“Of course I can count; what is there 
to counting?” 

“Count from two to seven,” the man 
requested. 

“Now count backwards from nine- 
teen to eleven,” he asked when I had 
complied with his first request. 

“Nineteen, eighteen, seventeen. ... 
I stopped when I reached eleven. 

He pointed to a bench in the large 
hall, which was packed with worried 
faces and suffering hearts. Here the 
tinal and steepest inspectorial hurdles 
had to be leaped. 

I sat down and bowed my head. I 
had been in the presence of fierce 
Turkish officials, had seen regiments of 
bashibazouks marching through our 
village and shooting the dogs that 
barked at them. Yet I had never 
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been so frightened in all my life. These 
uniformed men carried no sabers, no 
guns, they were harmless creatures per- 
forming their daily tasks, yet there 
was something rigid and fear-inspiring 
about them, their pencils and crayons 
with which they made marks on our 
backs seemed sharper than swords. 
They treated us like a herd of cattle 
and I felt disheartened and filled with 
forebodings for my life in America. 
The immigrants ahead of me had 
moved forward. To make room for 
those that followed, I slid on, dragging 
my baggage after me. Now I was be- 
fore a tall window through which I saw 
in the distance the great statue about 
which, in the worry and confusion, I 
had wholly forgotten. It towered be- 
fore me in all its might, 
promising protection to 
all who came to these 
shores. A mass of stone 
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and iron, yet it was to it, in my help- 
lessness and fright among those ap- 
parently unfeeling people, I turned my 
imploring eyes. And for a moment 
that statue encouraged me, inspirited 
me; for a moment it stood there like an 
omnipotent goddess threatening to smite 
with its giant arm any force that might 
cause suffering to my young heart. 

Now as I sit on a bench in Battery 
Park and view the statue I vainly try 
to see it as I saw it twenty years ago. 
I still communicate with it; recount to 
it moments of my varied experience and 
contact with American freedom; tell it 
of how once I was threatened to be put 
in jail if I did not stop talking so 
much. It was in Montana. I was one 
of a hundred laborers. One day the 
superintendent and the division road- 
master arrived on the scene where we 
were repairing the tracks. The fright- 
ened workers buzzed with excitement. 
Tongs clanged, spike-malls swayed and 
rattled, claw-bars squeaked as_ they 
gripped the heads of old rusty spikes. 
The presence of the railroad officials 
was like a lubrication to the human 
machine and sent it into furious 
activity. 

I myself was swept by the tempo 
and performed my appointed task with 
automatic precision. I had even for- 
gotten the cause of the sudden accelera- 
tion of movement when a hand fell on 
my shoulder and arrested my motions. 

The two railroad gods signaled me to 
follow them. My heart leaped with 
fright, my whole body quivered. What 
did they want with me? What would 
they say? I was but one of a hundred 
track hands. Was there any special 
reason they should pick me out and 
ask me to follow them? 

When we had walked a quarter of a 
mile away from the gang the men 
stopped and faced me. “Look here,” 
said one of them, shaking a threaten- 
ing finger at me, “if you don’t shut 
your damn mouth and do your work as 
the rest of them we'll send you where 
you'd break rocks without pay, see!” 

“Shut up!” they growled when I 
made an attempt to explain that I was 
not talking any more than the rest and 
that even if I were there could be no~ 
wrong in that. 

(Please Turn to Page 554) 
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>>The Oil Cases 
DWARD L. DOHENY has con- 


vinced a District of Columbia 

jury that the much-discussed 
$100,000 he gave to Albert B. Fall was 
not a bribe to influence the leasing of 
the Elk Hills naval oil reserve to a 
Doheny corporation, but a loan. In- 
deed, it was not so much a loan, Mr. 
Doheny implies, as a testimonial, made 
to an old friend in appreciation of his 
self-sacrifice in working for a Govern- 
ment under which the donor was piling 
up his fortune to fifty million dollars. 
Doheny, therefore, goes free, with a 
halo of beneficence and brotherly love 
about him. Any one who, after six 
years, can still muster indignation over 
the oil scandals is at liberty to puzzle 
out why Doheny should be found inno- 
cent of giving a bribe which Fall, a 
few months ago, was found guilty of 
receiving. 

While Fall was Secretary of the In- 
terior, Doheny and Sinclair corpora- 
tions received, respectively, leases on 
Elk Hills and Teapot Dome oil re- 
Both these reserves were re- 
which 


serves. 
covered by the Government, 
brought civil suits for that purpose. 
But Doheny, Fall and Sinclair have all 
three been acquitted of charges of con- 
spiring to defraud the Government, 
though Sinclair spent a few months in 
jail for contempt of court and of the 
Senate. Doheny is now acquitted on 
the charge of giving a bribe; Fall, who 
was convicted of accepting a bribe, has 
appealed to a higher court. 

This, except for odds and ends of 
swabbing which will go on for some 
time, ends the oil clean-up. While the 
cleaning machinery of justice has 
lumbered along, the public has become 
bored, the defendants have grown 
older, and the affair has seemed to mat- 
ter less and less. The Government's 
record in the civil oil cases has been 
brilliant. To put it mildly, its record 
in the criminal oil cases has not. 


bp About Mr. Butler 


“Ir you Are going to publish the 
names and statements of pussyfooters,” 


a correspondent writes, “what about the 


names and statements of flatfooters? 
Why not say a kind word for candi- 
dates who come right out flatfootedly 


on controversial questions? After all, 
not all candidates are dodgers. What 
about William M. Butler of Massachu- 
setts, for instance?” 

About former-Senator William M. 
Butler of Massachusetts, this: Some 
weeks ago, announcing his candidacy 
for the Republican nomination for 








Keystone 
ACQUITTED 
Edward L. Doheny found not guilty of charge 
of bribery 


Senator, Mr. Butler called economic 
welfare the dominant issue but prom- 
ised to declare within a month exactly 
where he stood on prohibition. He has 
since done so. When the 18th Amend- 
ment was adopted, he reveals, he was 
not in favor of it. He is now convinced 
that it has greatly improved economic 


and living conditions. He would not 
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amend the Volstead act except after 
further trial, “and then in no way 
which would tend to break down the 
principles involved in the 18th Amend- 
ment.” He is convinced that there 
are more reasons for the continuance 
of the 18th Amendment than for its 
repeal, 

He goes still further. ‘There is no 
middle ground,” he says. “I will 
neither wilt nor straddle .... I not 
only endorse the 18th Amendment but 
also the Volstead and the Baby Vol- 
stead (state) laws and am _ against 
their modification or repeal.” 

If our comment on Mr. Butler’s 
statement were to be compressed to a 
word, it might be written thus: Hur- 
ray. His is just the kind of plain, 
square, honest declaration of which we 
unreservedly and enthusiastically ap- 
prove. Senator Butler is dry, we are 
wet, and we ardently hope—indeed. 
expect—that he will be defeated in the 
senatorial primary, or, if not there, 
then in the senatorial election. But if 
Massachusetts had to elect a dry 
Senator, it might do worse than elect 
Mr. Butler. 

That, then, is our attitude toward the 
courageous dry candidate in Massachu- 
setts. That is also our attitude toward 
similarly courageous dry candidates 
elsewhere. Generally speaking, we op- 
pose candidates who are dry and favor 
those who are wet, but in all cases we 
oppose candidates who, whether per- 
sonally wet or personally dry, refuse to 
stand up and be counted on the most 
important public question of our time. 


>p Tribute to Mr. Holmes 


To pratsE Supreme Court Justice Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes becomes as diffi- 
cult as it is to overpraise him. How 
say freshly what has been said so well. 
and so often? Circuit Court Judge 
Learned Hand, presenting Hopkinson’s 
portrait of Holmes to the Harvard Law 
School, answered this question neatly. 
He chose to speak, primarily, on the 
outlook of his subject toward life at 
large. Mr. Holmes, he said, is presi- 
dent of the Society of Jobbists. He 
went on, substantially, as follows: 
This is an honest craft which under- 
takes only those jobs which the mem- 
bers can do in proper workmanlike 
fashion, which of course means no more 
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than that they must like them. It de- 
mands right quality, better than the 
market will pass, and perhaps it is not 
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HALE AND HANDSOME 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Associate Justice of 
United States Supreme Court 


quite as insistent as it should be upon 
standards of living, measured by ra- 
dios and motor cars and steam heat. 
But the working hours are rigorously 
controlled, because for five days alone 
will it labor, and the other two are all 
the members’ own. These are nobody’s 
business, not even that of the most pry- 
ing moralists. 

The membership is not large, at 
least in America, for it is not regarded 
with favor, or even with confidence, by 
those who live in chronic moral exalta- 
tion, whom the ills of this world make 
ever restive, who must be always fret- 
ting for some new cure; who cannot 
while away an hour in aimless talk, or 
find distraction for the eye, or feel 
agitation in the presence of fair women. 
Its members have no program of re- 
generation; they are averse to propa- 
ganda; they decline to worship any sa- 
cred cows, American or Russian. 

But you must not suppose, because 
they are amiable and gay and pleasure- 
loving, because they are not always 
reverent, that they are not aware of 
the silences, or that they do not sup- 
pose themselves to have embarked upon 
a serious enterprise when they began 
to breathe. You may go so far with 
them in amity and - fellowship; you 
may talk with them till the cocks crow, 
and differ as you like and as you can, 
but do not interfere with the job, 


and do not ask for quarter if you do. 
For at bottom they have as much faith 
as you, and more, for it is open-eyed 
and does not wince. 

When you meet a member, you are 
aware of a certain serenity that must 
come from being at home in this great 
and awful universe, where man is so 
little and fate so relentless. It sounds 
easier than it really is to join the so- 
ciety. One must learn the rules apper- 
ceptively. You had best go to Presi- 
dent Holmes, for he has grasped the 
underlying idea so well that if you 
get his exposition you need not go 
further. He knows about it all, and he 
is very willing to take in neophytes. 


>>Swinging Back 


THE RECENT Russian campaign to so- 
cialize agriculture carried that country 
fast and far toward the Left. Now it 
not only stops short, but, for the time 
being, even swings slowly back toward 
the Right. As general secretary of the 
central committee of the Communist 
party and virtual Mussolini of Russia, 
Joseph Stalin called a halt on March 2. 
More than fifty per cent of the peasants’ 
land had been collectivized, he said; it 
would be folly to plunge ahead and 
force collectives on regions economi- 
cally unsuited for them. On March 15 
2 governmental order, permitting per- 
suasive efforts to get the peasants into 
collectives, absolutely prohibited force- 
ful efforts. It declared that party 
workers had gone too far, and laid 
down several rules designed to permit 
a larger degree of private agricultural 
enterprise. Together, the 
March 2 and 15 have been compared 
with Lenin’s New Economic Policy of 
1921. 

Though the collectivization program 
had met with unexpected success, the 
peasants’ rejoicing at its end suggests 
that it had reached a point likely to in- 
Numbers of 


moves of 


spire bitter resistance. 
peasants actively oppose any plan of 
communization; numbers of others op- 
pose any extreme plan which would 
oblige them to share even their pigs, 
chickens and homes. The collective 
movement, Stalin declares, must be 
largely voluntary if it is to succeed. 
He has nothing but contempt for doc- 
trinaire comrades “who seem to believe 
that a Communist Utopia can be set up 
in the village by bureaucratic ordi- 
nances.” 

In all probability the new policy rep- 
resents only a temporary lull in the 
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collectivization program. When Stalin 
has consolidated his recent gains, when 
conditions are more favorable, the pro- 
gram may be warmly, if less violently, 
renewed, 


&pSlowing Down 
PouiricAL EXPEDIENCY in the first 
place, political doctrine in the second, 
seem to be calling the tune to which 
the Russian bear is dancing. Foreign 
opinion has little effect. Apparently 
foreign prayers and protests had next 
to nothing to do with the brakes re- 
cently put on the Russian movement 
against religion. 

While the Soviet government and the 
Communist party are frankly atheistic, 
their recent campaign against the es- 
tablished church sprang chiefly from 
the determination to destroy the social 
system which, particularly in the coun- 
try districts, had grown up around it. 
When the government softened its at- 
tack on the rich peasant, it likewise 
softened that on the priest, his ally. 
In his first statement of March 2, Sta- 
lin mocked at “r-r-revolutionaries” who 
think they further communism by 
“pulling down church bells.’ The 
governmental order of March 15 for- 
bade churches to be closed unless a ma- 


od 
Wide World 
APPLIES THE BRAKES 
Joseph Stalin checks pronounced swing toward 
Left in Russia 





jority of the local population clearly 
and freely demands it. 
But, though the Russian anti-religi- 
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ous campaign had relaxed, the days of 
international protest were observed as 
scheduled. On both March 16 and 
March 19 largely attended church serv- 
ices and mass-meetings were held in 
various parts of the world. On the 
latter day Pope Pius celebrated a mass 
of expiation, praying that the Russian 
anti-religious campaign might cease. 
Though their tone was often fierce, for 
the most part the protesting speakers 
seem to have confined themselves to ap- 
peals for moral pressure on Russia, 
sensibly avoiding demands for interfer- 
ence by their governments. 

The protests were duly noted in Rus- 
sia, but apparently made little impres- 
sion, The Soviet government still dis- 
courages religious propaganda, while 
encouraging anti-religious propaganda, 
still keeps the churches entangled in a 
net of regulations, and still prohibits 
the teaching of religion to those under 
eighteen. No doubt speakers at the 
All-Union Congress of Atheists, which 
met on March 20, were obeying the 
government's commands when they 
warned their hearers against going to 
extremes and instructed them to rely 
on persuasion, rather than force, in 
making converts. This, however, indi- 
cates that the anti-religious campaign 
has slowed down, not that it has end- 
ed. Six months hence, those who be- 
lieve that the international protests 
have brought about a change of front 
in Russia may experience a brusque 
awakening. 


b>b>Sanford’s Successor 


Norru Caro.ina rejoices over Presi- 
dent Hoover’s nomination of Federal 
Judge Parker, of Charlotte and the 
Fourth Circuit Court, to succeed the 
late Supreme Court Justice Sanford. 
Judge Parker is a Republican but all is 
forgiven. He is the first justice to be 
appointed since 1860 from the fourth 
circuit, comprising Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, 

Judge Parker is not of the Old 
South, which battled for states’ rights, 
complacently drank its liquor, pur- 
chased, pitied, and pampered its slaves, 
and sent its sons to Harvard and 
Princeton. Nor is he of the Middle 
South, which staggered out of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, hating the 
nigger and driving him from the polls, 
running from the Republican party as 
from parrot fever. He is of the New 
South, where a man can be a Republi- 


can and yet be respectable, where a boy 
can secure an education without leaving 
his state, a South confident of itself, 
distrusted by old-line Democrats, no 
longer ignored by the Republicans. 
Forty-four years old, he is younger 
than all but seven of those who have 
been on the supreme bench. Born in 
1886, he missed the old Ku Klux Klan 
days by two decades and was only a 
grammar school boy in Monroe when 
the Klux-like Red Shirts were clearing 
Negroes from the polls. He entered 
the University of North Carolina in 
1903. While the Republicans were 
trying to rebuild the state party, while 











Keystone 
ELEVATED 


Judge John J. Parker, of Charlotte, N. C., 
appointed to U. S. Supreme Court 


Senator Simmons was waving the 
bloody shirt and demanding that citi- 
zens vote the Democratic ticket from 
“president to constable,’ young Par- 
ker was presiding over the dignified 
sessions of the University’s Dialectic 
Literary Society. 

He started practicing law in Greens- 
boro, and became a mild, unassuming 
man, talking quietly, making few ene- 
mies and many friends. More than six 
feet tall, he added many pounds, round- 
ed out, and put on small spectacles. 
In 1920, a Republican, he made a 
great race for Governor, though he was 
defeated. 

He has been on only one bench, and 
on that for less than five years. He 
seems to have ruled adequately but in- 
offensively. In an important liquor 
case he denied the right of search with- 
out warrant, declaring that the Fourth 
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Amendment was not to “be thus en- 
croached upon or gradually depreci- 
ated by imperceptible practice of 
courts or by well-intentioned but mis- 
takenly overzealous executive officers.” 
Yet word comes north that, in cases in- 
volving personal rights, he is seldom to 
be found on the liberal side of the 
fence. As to his reputedly liberal tend- 
encies, therefore, we shall see what we 
shall see. 


bePing Pong 


In 1900, most American families had 
ping pong sets in regular use. In 
1905, most American families had ping 
pong sets in forgotten corners of the 
attic. So quickly do fads spread, so 
suddenly and so completely do they 
die. It is not surprising that for 
twenty years ping pong has been as 
démodé as dominoes. The surprising 
thing is that the game has lately come 
to life again. Its popularity is now se 
full-fledged that, at a four-day ping 
pong tournament just held in New 
York, the number of entrants was re- 
stricted to 400, lest so many would-be 
champions apply that the matches 
could not be run off in less than a 
month or two. 

Of this tournament we, frankly. 
grieve to hear. No one knows what 
caused the revival of ping pong. Some 
say it was the War; doughboys played 
it in camp recreation centers. Some 
say it was the destructive spirit of the 
modern generation, which liked to see 
spry celluloid balls bounding around 
the room, upsetting fragile glasses and 
scarring the furniture. Some, the 
jokesmiths, say it was the disgruntled 
Music Defense League, trying to keep 
people away from the talkies. 

We have no idea how the ping pong 
revival started, but we have a definite 
idea of what caused it to catch on. It 
was the fact that it was a strictly ama- 
teur sport, not merely in the technical 
sense of the word, but genuinely 2 
game for amateurs. There were no 
Tildens, no Babe Ruths, no Dr. Works 
or Capablancas of ping pong, to make 
comparisons humiliating. Every one 
could, and did, feel himself a cham- 
pion. 

If there are to be tournaments, 
however, the game is up. Pictures oi 
ping pong champions, receiving tall 
silver cups, will appear in rotogravure 
sections. Champions will write books 
and syndicate articles telling how they 
keep fit, laying down rules for playing; 
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dickering over form and stance. Ex- 
pert balls will ping and pong instruct- 
ively before the microphone, and those 
who like to play any old way will feel 
all hands and feet. We are not wait- 
ing for this to happen. At first word 
of the New York tournament, we 
scrapped the ping pong outfit. Now 
we are playing jackstraws. 


pp “Steady Improvement” 


WASHINGTON VIRTUALLY monopolized 
the prohibition spotlight in the week 
March 16-22. Without comment, the 
United States Supreme Court refused 
to reopen the case against the Butler 
Hotel, of Seattle, the dining-room of 
which has been padlocked for a year. 
The central issue here seems to be 
whether a hotel management may be 
punished for keeping liquor when the 
“keeping” is really performed by 
guests who bring in liquor and consume 
it on the premises. The Supreme 
Court’s action does not necessarily 
mean that it approves of the padlock- 
ing, but it serves as a warning to hotel 
owners to look sharp. Most of them, 
of course, will disregard the warning, 
as they must to keep their business, 
and some of them—such are the beau- 
ties of a sporadically enforced, gener- 
ally disregarded prohibition law—may 
suffer for it. 

On March 17, Chairman Wickersham 
of the Hoover Law Enforcement Com- 
mission reduced his investigation to ab- 
surdity by reporting that he had found 
a “steady improvement” in prohibi- 
tion enforcement, and, says the New 
York Times, indicating “a belief that 
prohibition enforcement compared 
favorably with that of many other Fed- 
eral statutes.” Chairman Wickersham 
is talking nonsense. If he and the 
other members of his commission do 
not know it, it is time they put on their 
hats and went home. The dullest ob- 
server must see that prohibition en- 
forcement is not getting stronger but 
weaker; that it is farcically ineffective 
in most localities, and that in many the 
law is scarcely enforced at all. 

On the very day of Chairman 
Wickersham’s statement, “Scarface Al” 
Capone, with prison officials taking 
every precaution lest he be subjected 
to “possible harm, bodily or other- 
wise,” was ushered out of prison in 
Pennsylvania. The “steady improve- 
ment” in prohibition enforcement has 
now reached a point where Capone’s 
fame is international, The day after 





the king of Chicago’s bootleggers 
turned up in his home town, the Lon- 
don Daily Express sought an interview 
with him on the transatlantic telephone. 
Let prohibition enforcement go on im- 
proving at this rate and Capone’s name 
may soon be as familiar to the world as 
Henry Ford’s. 


Sp Testimonials 


“As LONG AS THE Nineteenth Amend- 
ment stands,” Mrs. Ella A. Boole, 
president of the W. C. T. U., told the 
House Judiciary Committee, “the 
Eighteenth Amendment will stand also.” 


Unfortunately, this assumption does 


‘ 


Undereccd ’ 
WANTS 7-YEAR TRUCE 
Daniel C. Roper outlines prohibition plan 
before House Judiciary Committee 


not quite square with known facts. 
Note, for example, that, though the 
wet and recently founded Women’s Or- 
ganization for National Prohibition 
Reform has never made any concerted 
membership drive, it now has about 
60,000 purely voluntary recruits. 

Mrs. Boole supports prohibition, she 
says, because it establishes a nationally 
uniform method of dealing with the 
liquor traffic, as, indeed, it does. 
Throughout the country it puts the 
liquor traffic in the hands of gunmen. 
She supports it because it prohibits the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation, and exportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, and, say what you will, it 
does prohibit exportation. There is 
no place in America for people who re- 
fuse to obey the dry law, says Mrs. 
Boole. But how lonely it would be if 
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all these left the country. Mrs. Boole 
argues ardently, but, unconsciously, for 
the wets. 

Other stars before the House Com- 
mittee were Horace D. Taft and 
Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under Wilson and the 
first Federal head of prohibition en- 
forcement. Mr. Taft finds that the 
wets have difficulty in facing “the over- 
whelming testimony of economists and 


heads of great industrial concerns” 
that prohibition has been immensely 


beneficial to their industries. Has Mr. 
Taft never heard of John J. Raskob of 
General Motors, W. W. Atterbury of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, or Pierre 
S. du Pont of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company ? 

The high point of Mr. Taft’s testi- 
mony was the letter from his brother 
The late 
it seems, shifted from 


to Professor Irving Fisher. 
Chief Justice, 
the wet to the dry side after prohibi- 
Yet we fail to 
see how this signifies anything more 


tion had been adopted. 


than that, having accurately predicted 
the evils of prohibition, he was right 
in the first place and wrong in the sec- 
ond. 

Mr. Roper won attention by advo- 
cating a national prohibition council, 
like the wartime Council of National 


Defense, to conduct an enforcement 
program with so-called educational 
features. He would try this out for, 


say, seven years; then, if conditions 
were worse, he would advocate chang- 
ing the law. The chief trouble with 
his plan is that it comes about seven 
years toc late. Prohibition has had a 
fair trial. It has failed. 
going to change it. And we are not 
going to wait seven years to start. 


Now we are 


pb Our Own Curiosity Shop 


(This sort of thing goes on all the 
time, and only Ripley, with his Believe 
It or Not, does it full justice. It gets in- 
to the daily press, apparently, under the 
man-bites-a-dog definition of news. Yet 
when a hundred thousand men bite a 
hundred thousand dogs, as, figuratively 
speaking, they do each year, it is more 
than news. It is a pungent editorial on 
the human race.) 


Pepro CanpiotTi, of 
swum from Goya to Santa Fé, about 
188 miles, in 67 hours and 10 minutes, 
taking food every hour, and finishing, 
they say, in good condition . . . Judge 
J. R. Rutherford, president of the In- 
ternational Bible Students’ Association, 
has put a $75,000 house in San Diego, 


Argentina, has 
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California, in permanent trust for the 
ancient kings and prophets of Pales- 
tine. “I purposely landscaped the 
place with palm and olive trees so 
these princes of the universe would be 
at home when they come to offer man 
the chance to become perfect,” Judge 
Rutherford declared Charles 
Drago, of Leroy, New York, has swal- 
lowed forty raw eggs in five minutes, 
and claims to be the champion raw- 
egg eater of the world ... “I have 
that distinguished record and I want it 
known.” The speaker is Cole Blease, 
Senator from South Carolina. The 
“distinguished record” is that of being 
born and bred in a county in which not 
a single vote was recorded for Herbert 
Hoover for President .... When 
Mrs. Edna C. Stiles, of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, claimed to be the illegitimate 
daughter of the late Gaby Deslys, who 
died leaving $2,000,000, she raised to 
more than thirty the number of those 
who have sought to establish kinship 
to the dancer since her death ten years 
ago... + On March 17, Charles W. 
(“Desert Charlie’) Hubricht, 69, fin- 
ished a year-long hike across the conti- 
nent in New York City. He had with 
him four burros. One _ occasionally 
carried Desert Charlie. The others 
carried provisions .... Harvey Me- 
Gehee, of Paris, Arkansas, says he 
wants the office of District Attorney 
“because I think I can make a living 
out of it.” He expects to spend the 
time before election “kissing the babies, 
bragging on the women’s cooking, com- 
plimenting the farmers on their crops, 
and warming things up for my oppo- 
nents.” If elected, he will “make 
things so warm for crooks and law vio- 
lators of all kinds that they will think 
that hell forty feet from the 
court house.” 


ain’t 


>p>Smoot Lets Loose 


So Senator Smoor is a cucumber, is 
he? Utterly devoid of emotion, save 
for his love of ballooning tariffs and 
sugar beets, is he? That prevalent 
opinion went out of the window when 
Mr. Smoot entered the Senate chamber 
with a steaming armful of naughty 
books. The Senator is less cucumber 
than cauldron. His feelings boil and 
bubble like the very dickens. The 
Senate’s debate on the tariff bill pro- 
vision against the importation of ob- 
scene books showed Smoot of Utah as 
he really is. Consider these thoughts, 
rearranged into one paragraph, from 


the Senator’s seething speeches. 

“T would rather have a child of mine 
take opium than read one of these books. 
They will be admitted over my dead 
body. I want to keep them all out. I 
would rather keep out a thousand than 
have one mistake made. I think they 
are damnable. No father would ever 
want his child to see them. They are 
disgusting. They are beastly—beastly. 
There cannot be viler language, there 
cannot Le words put together so vile 
and rotten as in those books. It [ Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, by D. H. Law- 
rence] was written by a man with a 








Underwood 
PLEADS FOR PARITY 


Reed Smoot of Utah speaks his mind on floor 
of the Senate 


diseased mind and a soul so black that 
he would even obscure the darkness of 
hell. Nobody would write a book like 
that unless his heart was just as rot- 
ten and as black as it possibly could 
be.” 

How the Senate 
against such ardent hate is a mystery. 
In truth, it didn’t hold out entirely. 
The Senate compromised. It rejected 
Senator Cutting’s sensible proposal to 
delete the provision against obscene 
books from the present tariff law, leav- 
ing objectionable works to be dealt 
with under the Federal and_ state 
clean-books statutes. It likewise re- 
jected Mr. Smoot’s alternative proposal 
to leave the law as it stands, with the 
suitability of imported books deter- 
mined by ignorant customs clerks and 
none too erudite Treasury officials. 


ever held out 
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Henceforth, customs clerks may seize 
books temporarily, but the case must 
be tried in a Federal district court, and, 
at the defendant’s request, before a 
jury. Naturally enough, Senator Cut- 
ting declares himself reasonably well 
satisfied with this arrangement. As in 
state and Federal anti-obscenity prose- 
cutions, the defendant wins the right of 
trial by jury, plus the right of appeal, 
and, in the present nature of things, 
that is about all he can expect. 


> >March to the Sea 


INDIA OPENED its campaign of civil 
disobedience when Mahatma Gandhi, 
thin with zeal, set out with eighty-odd 
followers on his march from Ahmada- 
bad to the Gulf of Cambay, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, there to 
take salt from the sea in defiance of the 
government’s monopoly. Salt is a com- 
mon human need; to tax it stirs a sense 
of injustice. For centuries the sea and 
its products have been regarded as the 
common property of mankind. Under 
the government monopoly, moreover. 
salt sells for about five cents a pound. 
while the average Indian’s income is 
perhaps three cents a day. The choic 
of this dramatic, easily understood ges- 
ture of protest helps to explain the 
swarthy, naked little Hindu’s power 
over the minds of his followers. 

At every village he passed through 
Gandhi paused under the baking sun 
to preach his doctrine of passive re- 
sistance. Bonfires of imported cloth 
blazed in his honor. At his behest, civil 
servants resigned by the score, though 
few joined his party in the weary 
march over dusty roads and through 
unbridged streams. The desire for in- 
dependence, expressed in the resolu- 
tions of the All-India Congress three 
months ago, has not died down. Yet. 
however much they may desire com- 
plete independence, clear-sighted In- 
dian leaders probably have little hope 
of attaining it. What they are doing 
is to carry out their ultimatum of 2 
year ago, which warned that India 
would struggle for complete independ- 
ence unless the British government 
accepted the more moderate demand 
for dominion status before January 1}. 
1930. What the Nationalists are after 
is a definite British move toward 
granting dominion status; they are 
weary of promises that this status will 
be granted to India some time in the 
distant future. 

Though Gandhi sincerely desires to 
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avoid violence, his campaign is potenti- 
ally explosive. On the day he began 
his march, small riots broke out in 
Bombay and Calcutta. Another flared 
up in Rangoon when the Mayor of Cal- 
cutta was brought to trial on a sedi- 
tion charge growing out of utterances 
in support of civil disobedience. Forces 
may be set in motion beyond Gandhi's 
power to control, particularly if he has 
regained the influence over the antago- 
nistic religious groups and divergent 
eastes he had in his first campaign 
eight years ago. 

These who govern an empire know 
no rest. India seems to be rising to 
replace Ireland as a persistent source 
of woe in official London. 


> >Sleep—How to Woo It 


How po you get to sleep? inquired a 
professor at Colgate University of a 
number of distinguished men. [Five 
hundred and nine distinguished men 
have replied. Some advocate thought 
control, others reading; some recom- 
mend a cigarette, others an_ illegal 
night-cap. A philanthropist reviews 
Blackstone’s analysis of real estate 
laws; a scientist thinks of star spaces; 
a rabbi counts the ticks of a clock; an 
author extracts square roots. 

This is interesting information, both 
to the insomniac and to the collector of 
intimate revelations. And who is not 
one or the other or both? Only one 
thing will prevent the public from prop- 
ping the report on its bedside table. 
Thatisthe report’s consistent anonymity. 

Who are these distinguished men? 
What actor-playwright, as soon as the 
light is turned out, starts repeating 
Christian names? Which Supreme 
Court Justice buries his face in the pil- 
low? What college professor eats 
onions? What chain store executive 
thinks of many things instead of one, 
and what are the things he thinks of? 
On these points the report is silent. 
Instead of becoming a non-fiction best 
seller and an addition to American 
folklore, therefore, it dwindles away as 
merely another scientific survey. 

The nation is waiting for a question- 
naire expert who will establish the 
proper methods of falling asleep as the 
proper methods of doing other things 
are established—by telling us how the 
best people do it. Who has not lain 
awake, staring into the darkness, won- 
dering how Calvin Coolidge falls 
asleep? How luxurious to pull up the 
covers, conscious that one was going to 


sleep like a Vanderbilt, or, if this did 
not do the trick, to know that one could 
easily shift to the method endorsed by 
Rudy Vallee. To the man who, as a 
boy, used to spring out of bed at dawn 
because Thomas Edison had said six 
hours of sleep was enough for any one, 
what a satisfaction to drop off just like 
Henry Ford. 

Of course, there would always be 
radical spirits to object to such methods 
as standardization. Let them lie awake 
all night, then. Or, if they wish, 
count sheep. 


b> Channel Tunnel 


A Goop peEaL of water has flowed 
through the English Channel since the 
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Remarkable Remarks 


The idea that the Republic was 
created for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual is a mockery that must be 
eradicated at the first dawn of 
understanding.— HERBERT HOOVER. 


President Hoover, like a _ good 
family doctor for the nation, says 
nothing or says things that are en- 
couraging.—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


If I should lose my virtue the first 
thing I would do would be to leave 
the Mormon Church.—SENATOR REED 
SMOOT. 

Why are New York newspapers so 
interested in Prohibition? T’ll tell 
you why. It is because they are con- 
trolled and they do what they are 
told. Everybody wants to show up 
Henry Ford’s town.—HENRY Forp. 


I joke about our prominent men 
but at heart I believe in them. I do 
think there is times when traces of 
“dumbness” crop up in official life, 
but not crookedness.—WILL ROGERS. 


possibility of boring a tunnel beneath 
those turbulent eighteen miles was first 
suggested. French and English com- 
panies formed to build the tunnel have 
been in existence ever 1875. 
Parliament dismissed the project in 
1882, again in 1924. Now a committee 
of English engineering experts, bankers, 


since 


and business men, appointed a year ago 
by the government to investigate new 
forms of cross-Channel communication, 
has brought the matter up again by of- 
ficially declaring that the tunnel would 
be an economic advantage. To a coun- 
try with as knotty a labor problem as 
Great Britain’s, an economic advantage 
is an economic advantage. 

Moreover, time has evaporated some 
of the major objections, both strategic 
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and temperamental, which once con- 
fronted this project. The past-genera- 
tion conservatism which objected to 
England’s being made so readily acces- 
sible to tourists and other unwelcome 
strangers is being offset by the observa- 
tion that such strangers usually bring 
along their pocketbooks. The argument 
that the tunnel would end the island’s 
security and lay the coast open to at- 
tack can be answered in the words of 
a British author, “On the day when 


Bleriot flew the Channel, England 
ceased to be an island.” 
France is in favor of the tunnel, 


which, as planned, would reach from 
Sandling Junction, Kent, to Marquise 
near Boulogne. Evidently she feels that 
it would not be much more dangerous 
in wartime to adjoin potential enemies 
on all sides than to adjoin them on all 
but one. 

The project still has influential ene- 
mies in Parliament, and it seems not 
unlikely that it may be shelved again. 
In any case, a pilot tunnel would have 
to be constructed first to make sure that 
the engineering feat is possible. But 
the idea is in keeping with our com- 
fort-loving, speed-it-up, peregrine age, 
It’s bound to materialize some time. 


ppln Brief 


Winttiam Lyon Puetps declares that 
“was a trouble-maker, a chal- 
lenging and a_ provocative nuisance.” 
Mr. Phelps is still the same old fierce 
iconoclast . . . . The question is, what 
are these ready explainers going to say 
about business depression when they 


Jesus 


ean no longer say it is caused by con- 
gressional delay in passing the tariff 
bill . . . . They tell a tale in Boston 
of a dry-law enforcement agent who 
banked $120,000 in six years, on a sal- 
ary of about $2,000 a year. This, we 
take it, is an extraordinary example of 
New England thrift... . Without 
being asked to, Mr. Coolidge has writ- 
ten for the Cosmopolitan an article 
touching on “prohibition, the tariff, 
suggestions that I run for Senator from 
Massachusetts, and suggestions that I 
run for President.” These are all 
questions that Mr. 
touched before, though hitherto with a 
ten-foot pole ... . Professor Linde- 
man of the New York School for Social 
saying that 
eliminate 


Coolidge has 


Research is quoted as 
American civilization will 
animals, plants, and finally children 
from its great cities. Well, one guess 
here is as good as another, and we 
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hereby hazard the prediction that 
there will be animals, plants, and 
children galore in American cities as 
long as there are American cities. .. . 
“We are ruled by the criminals in our 
great cities in alliance with the corrupt 
politicians. The police are under po- 
litical control and such control involves 


the failure to arrest and _ prosecute 
criminals or their release if arrested.” 
Before denouncing the speaker as a 
Bolshevik, it might be well to learn 
who he is. He is Frank J. Loesch, 
head of the Chicago Crime Commission 
and member of the Hoover Commission 
on Law Enforcement. 





Back Stage in Washington 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

RESIDENT Hoover, we hear, insists 
Pract Claudius H. Huston be permit- 
ted to stay on as Republican National 
Chairman until the country’s reaction 
toward the latter’s association with the 
private Muscle Shoals lobby has made 
itself manifest. Though chagrined at 
his good friend’s plight, Mr. Hoover 
quite naturally yearns for the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to submit a 
satisfactory defense, if he can. 
and thereby prove that the presi- 
dential confidence has not been 
seriously misplaced. As we men- 
tioned some time ago, the two men 
had a mutual liking and admira- 
tion for one another, and, until 
recently, the national chairman 
was the President’s only con- 
fidant on political and govern- 
mental affairs. 

We cannot but commend Mr. 
Hoover’s loyalty to a friend un- 
der the trying circumstances of 
the last few weeks, and we find 
that his exhibition of this prized 
political quality has won him the 
admiration of the hard-boiled 
who never liked Huston 
himself. Nevertheless, we find 
no Senator who does not think the 
President errs on the side of excess, and 
that Huston must go. Though we grant 
their attitude to be a selfish one, since 
they are worrying only about the effect 
of the Lobby Committee’s disclosures 
on the Congressional elections, it does, 
we believe, reflect majority sentiment. 

Leader Watson and Assistant Leader 
McNary tried to convey this viewpoint 
to the President. we understand, but 
they came away from the White House 
with the impression that, though Huston 
may eventually announce that politics 
with business—or business 
with politics—he will not step down for 
some time to come. The President, we 
are informed, agrees with those who 
argue that Huston cannot remain 
through the fall elections. Since many 
a Congressional contest may turn on 


boys 


interferes 





the three issues of Muscle Shoals, 
lobbying and water power, Republican 
candidates may find it embarrassing 
should their opponents ask if they sub- 
scribe to the national chairman’s views 
on these subjects and his methods of 
impressing them upon Congress. 

J. R. Nutt, party treasurer, ex- 
pressed a real fear when he told the 
President that it would be difficult to 
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persuade the big contributors to come 
across so long as Mr. Huston bossed 
the G. O. P. As the national chair- 
man has so clearly demonstrated, 
money still talks in loud tones in G. 
O. P. circles. 

Moreover, we learn that the Presi- 
dent is disappointed at the national 
chairman’s failure as a political execu- 
tive. Mr. Hoover, we know, counted 
on his friend to show the same energy 
in reorganizing the G. O. P. that he 
had in the field of finance—or in the 
Muscle Shoals lobby. Mr. Huston, 
however, has not taken hold with a 
steady or skilled hand, and _ party 
affairs were never in worse shape. Be- 
sides the revolt in the Senate, there is 
general dissatisfaction and bitter pri- 
mary clashes are shaping up in IIli- 
nois, New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
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Pennsylvania. Between business and 
pleasure, we are told, Mr. Huston has 
been able to devote little time to Hoov- 
erizing the G. O. P. This, we imagine, 
is an unforgivable sin even in the eyes 
of such a non-political President as 
Mr. Hoover, who requires his subordi- 
nates to be on the job and jump. 

When all is said and done, however. 
Mr. Huston’s chief cause of embarrass- 
ment is that the Caraway investigators 
have torn the halo of wealth and im- 
portance from his attractive, grey 
head. The Tennesseean, we now re- 
call, came to us as a man of affairs, of 
money, of vast enterprises. He was 
accepted as another unknown and un- 
honored superman, whose achievements 
in building and rebuilding broken- 
down corporations might well be dupli- 
cated in the realm of politics. He had, 
we heard, made millions in oil. He 
saw and did things in a big way. 
and great things were ex- 
pected of him. Reports of his 
fondness for poker played at high 
stakes added a touch of romance 
sadly wanting in his demeanor. 
We were told, too, that Huston. 
almost thirty years ago, had fore- 
seen the future, and, with charac- 
teristic enterprise, had switched 
from school-teaching to promoting 
and efficiencyizing. We—and that 
includes almost everybody, from 
President Hoover down to Senate 
pages—have been patiently hold- 
ing our breath pending a sight of 
the Napoleonic mind in action. 
and all we see is a hesitant, doubt- 
ful witness making a somewhat 
sad spectacle of himself before 
several “sons of the wild jack- 
ass.” Mr. Huston is disclosed to 
have been the principal lobbyist behind 
the Cyanamid-Carbide effort to get their 
hands on Muscle Shoals. 

We think Mr. Huston might have 
survived even this exposure. What the 
politicians and their friends in business 
and industry cannot forget or forgive 
is his use of lobby contributions to pay 
off a brokerage indebtedness and to 
speculate in stocks on a 25-30 per cent 
margin in the Coolidge market. Thoug)) 
the funds eventually reached the lobby 
association the disclosure of his dir« 
need for margin money irks those who 
took him to their bosoms and butlers as 
a smarter man than Jesse Livermore 
and a cleverer politician than “Al” 
Smith. Mr. Huston, in short, has lost 
caste and class. 


A. F.C. 
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>> Prohibition and Its Motives << 
An kditorial by Everett Dean Martin 


tion in the United States is a fascinating subject, for 

the movement displays all the essential characteristics 
of crowd behavior—the usual system of obsessive ideas 
which cannot be dispelled by any amount of evidence, the 
self-idealization and assumption of moral superiority which 
are common symptoms of the crowd mind, and finally, an 
inadequately repressed and thinly disguised homicidal wish. 
When these three mental traits are in evidence, we are con- 
fronted by a mob movement and they are all notoriously pres- 
ent in prohibition, in its propaganda, in the statements of its 
outstanding leaders, and in its methods of enforcement. The 
social scientist may or may not like prohibition, but he can- 
not fail to be interested when there is presented to his im- 
mediate observation a great epidemic psychosis, comparable 
in many respects with the witchcraft episode of the 
past, and with the Crusades, the dancing mania of the 15th 
century, the massacre of the Jews in 1348, and the In- 
quisition. 

A crowd is the result of a simultaneous psychological 
change in a number of people. It is a pseudo-social environ- 
ment in which people—living psychologically beyond their 
means—may indulge themselves in anti-social behavior with 
mutual moral approval. It is as if people by some kind of 
underground intercommunication agreed together that certain 
high-toned moral sentiments could be used as devices which 
apparently justify the wish to coerce. A distinction must 
be made between the professed motives of a crowd and its 
real motives. However lofty the former, the latter are most 
commonly the desire to exalt the egos of the members of the 
crowd and to practice cruelty toward other people. The 
professed motives are always used to justify the real ones. 
acts are ignored or their significance is distorted into 
special pleading. Arguments which had failed for a century 
to convince, and habitual “reformers” whom the public had 
with amusement regarded as cranks and fanatics are sud- 
denly—and for no apparent logical reason—accepted un- 
critically by a faction and made instruments of its “will to 
power.” The world is about to be saved. All who differ 
with the crowd are pictured not as merely mistaken but as 
bad people, enemies of eternal righteousness who justly 
deserve ruthless suppression. Persuasion is abandoned for 
the use of force. There is much wreckage and cruelty. Each 
great mob movement in history has in fact been an orgy of 
intolerance and killing. This in a sense was the real, though 
unrecognized, purpose of it, and each has found its per- 
petrators absolutely convinced that they were inspired only 
by the loftiest moral ideals. Deluded people lack what we 
call “insight.” That is, they commonly mistake for the real 
motive the ideas which to their own minds rationalize and 
seem to justify their strange behavior. 

Nothing serves such unadmitted purposes so well as a 
real evil to reform. Then in- 
stead of setting about to im- 
prove conditions rationally, the 
crowd can let itself go. It 
has a “moral issue.” So it 
was with the abolitionists of 
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Author of “The Behavior of Crowds” and Director of The 
People’s Institute of New York, Mr. Martin is a recog- 
nized authority in the field of social psychology, and from 
this point of view he considers the movement for prohibi- 
tion as an indication of American character and tendencies 


slavery, whose issue—had common sense been exercised— 
could doubtless have resulted in the eradication of the evil 
without bringing half the nation prostrate in the dust. Of 
course that was what both crowds finally wanted in that 
conflict and, with both, the welfare of the Negro was 
speedily forgotten once he became the occasion or justifica- 
tion for mutual killing. So it is with prohibition. The abuses 
of the old organized liquor traffic should have been, and 
could have been, corrected by a wise procedure. But pro- 
hibition is not a solution of the liquor problem: and in the 
end we shall have to begin all over and doubtless at a lower 
level than in 1918. It is a utilization of this evil as an occa- 
sion to put a certain faction, already on the defensive in the 
American population, over the top and enable it to dictate to 
the nation after the fashion of Moscow and Mussolini. If 
the important motives were, as some imagine, economic, and 

an interest in industrial efficiency, the movement would fave | 
had its stronghold in our urban and industrial classes, which 
is not the case. The fact that the Eighteenth Amendment 
was carried through at a time when the country was excited 
about the Great War, and by methods of propaganda similar 
to those used in war time, would again indicate that it is 
essentially a crowd phenomenon.’ 

To understand the psychology of prohibition, we must 
understand the dramatic réle of population in American 
history. We must remember that as a result of certain acci- 
dents of history, our older American population missed the 
civilizing influences of the Renaissance and tried as never 
before in history to build a nation on the self-interests and 
prejudices of one type of man. Naturally as that type is 
now becoming superseded, it would result that this element 
of our population, seeking to maintain its fiction of superior- 
ity, would seize upon alcohol, its own dilemma, as the great 
criterion of decency. Drunkenness has always been one 
horn of the moral dilemma with our people, and very early— 
interesting to a psychologist—they put the blame for the 
those who sold them the liquor they 





weakness on 
demanded. 

Since the Reformation the lower middle classes, both in 
Great Britain and here, have been busy actively protesting 
against a feeling of inferiority. Moreover, many Americans 
have learned their philosophy of life from poorly educated 
itinerant evangelists, many of whom were recruited from the 
class of struggling frontiersmen who saw as the chief of 
man’s temptations, and the cause of all failures, the demon 
Rum. 

The great danger of prohibition, as of all such mob move- 
ments, is that we may yet have a government which takes 
this thing seriously. That might easily mean a return of 
persecution. Persecution is something which factious crowds 
always want, and much of their moral reform is designed 
unconsciously to create a situation in which such action may 


seem justified. Persecution 
occurs when government, fail- 
ing to preserve equilibrium 


among contending crowds, be- 
comes the executioner who 
serves a dominant faction. 
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>> Compensation << 
The Autobiography of an Ex-Thief 


NE MORNING while I 
QO waited in my room at 

the Parker House in 
Boston for a customer, I grew 
restless. What next—after 
selling the coats? Get a woman 
and spend the money on her? 


When my money was gone, steal 
again, and spend again on a woman? 
Over and over again, that’s what 
I'd do, unless I went to jail. What 


a life! I remembered the hotel had 
a library and went there for a book 
that would help me forget my thoughts. 
I picked out Emerson’s Essays and 
started reading the essay on ““Compen- 
sation.” “Always pay,” I read; “for, 
first or last, you must pay your entire 
debt. . . . the benefit we receive must 
be rendered again, line for line, deed for 
deed, cent for cent, to somebody... . 
The thief steals from himself.” I threw 
the book down and said: “Emerson was 
a puritan preacher.” I told myself he 
just said things dogmatically; he didn’t 
prove anything. “How does the thief 
steal from himself?’ I asked myself. 
“He steals his conscience from himself 
—that’s what he steals. He steals his 
desire and ability to work; he steals 
his chance of opportunity. He robs 
himself of the companionship of every 
honest person. He must hate to steal, 
and kills in himself the power to love. 
He can get love only by giving, but he 
makes himself always seek to take. 
Hell,” I decided; “I ought to rewrite 
that essay on ‘Compensation.’ ” 

The customer came while I was try- 
ing to decide whether I should wait for 
him and sell the coats or take them back 
to the store. He looked at the coats 
closely, fingered them carefully, and 
then tried to draw me into conversation. 
I knew he was trying to get a line on 
how much I knew of their value, so that 
if I knew little he could take advantage 
of it. I suspected him of being one of 
a kind I had met often—men who had 
“lost their nerve’ for stealing, and 
then looked for chances to buy 
stolen stuff for much less than they 
knew 


they could sell it for; they 


knew thieves often were broke and in a 
hurry to get rid of their stuff. In times 
before when I had been stealing, many 
of his kind had come to me and told me 
they were in the market for my stuff. I 
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After preying on New York stores, after another prison 
term, and still another abortive attempt to reform, Coffey 
transferred his activities to New England. He virtually 
invited his next arrest; it was in a sense an admission of 


the futility of a life of crime 


never gave any of them a chance; I had 
known some of them who seemed to be 
on friendly terms with the police; when 
they couldn’t make a lot of money buy- 
ing stuff from a thief they tried to get 
favor with the police by telling on him. 
Sometimes they'd pay a thief a part of 
what he’d asked for and promise him 
the rest at a later date; then try to get 
him arrested before the later date came. 

He started talking about how much 
lower the wholesale price of the coats 
was than what the stores charged for 
them, but I stopped him and told him 
whatever his arguments might be I knew 
exactly how much I was going to get for 
the coats, and that he could pay my 
price or kiss the coats goodbye. ‘““How 
much?” he asked, not very hopefully. I 
told him $800, $100 more than I thought 
I should get; I meant to keep to the 
price, out of contempt for his motives, 
and then go out and give to some down- 
and-out bums twice as much as I over- 
charged him. I had fun watching him 
driven on by his desire to get the coats, 
and held back by wanting to pay as 
little as possible for them. He actually 
sweated. Little by little he came nearer 
to my price; I kept shaking my head 
and smiling, answering none of_ his 
arguments. When he finally paid my 
price his avarice for the profit still to 
be made had made him humble as a dog. 
More out of cruelty than pity I called 
him back when he had gone out the door 
with the coats, and gave him back fifty 
dollars, saying I had overcharged him. 

“Plenty of money again,” I thought, 
fingering the $750 in my _ pocket. 
“Plenty of money, plenty of money,” I 
kept repeating. ‘“What’ll I do with it?” 
I questioned. “Buy a job? Buy love? 
‘The thief steals from himself... . First 
or last, you must pay your entire debt 
...+. Benefit is the end of nature.... 
He who is great confers the most ben- 
efits... . the benefit we receive must be 
rendered again, line for line, deed for 
deed, cent for cent, to somebody.’ ” I 
walked back and forth inthe room. At 


last I decided: “I'll go out and 
surprise some bums.” 

In the next few days I gave 
money to several bums. But 
the thought came to me: “I’m 
trying to let myself down easy ; 
giving bums a little money isn’t 
really helping them; they need to be 
changed from bums into something else. 
That means something ought to be done 
to change the things that make bums. I 
mustn’t kid myself that this Robin Hood 
stuff means anything. Maybe I'll stay a 
thief, but I won’t be sentimental about it 
and try to justify it. I'll make myself 
pay for being a thief in some other way 
than handing out money I’ve stolen.” 

Thinking of trying to get a job, of 
starting some kind of a business, made 
me remember my experiences in New 
York, when I had tried both, and ended 
always in renewing a feeling of futility 
inme. Why should I think there would 
be a different result if I should try 
again? “Hell, I'll go to the Adams 
House where I can play pool and get 
drunk at the same time.” 

Besides playing pool and getting 
drunk I made nightly rounds of the 
cabarets. One night I was invited to 
join a party of two girls and another 
fellow. The reason for the invitation, I 
soon saw, was that the other fellow’s 
money was low, and not my attractive 
appearance. “I don’t give a damn,” I 
told myself; “being a sucker is better 
than being alone.” One of the girls was 
the other fellow’s sweetheart; the other 
was a pretty, healthy-looking specimen, 
a blue-eyed blonde, whose face seemed 
never to have shown a trace of feeling. 

In the weeks that followed I took her 
out each night, making the rounds of 
the cabarets. One night I gave her a 
fur coat from my third haul, which I 
had made in Providence. I avoided 
seeing her again, not wanting to. A few 
days later I went to Providence again, 
either to make another haul or get 
arrested, I didn’t care which. I went 
through the motions of making the haul, 
brazenly and carelessly, neglecting 
many precautions. After I had packed 
up the coats and placed them, I started 
to leave with a man’s overcoat. All the 
doors were locked. I shouted for the 
watchman, enjoying my indifference to 
what might happen. I found him on 
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the second floor, and told 
him I wanted to get out. He 
asked me in what department 
I worked, seeming suspi- 
cious. “Furniture,” I said; 
“I’m a new man.” “You're 
face isn’t familiar,” he said. 
“Couldn’t be,’ I said. We 
came to the door; he un- 
locked it hesitantly and I 
passed out. “That was a 
kick,” I told myself. 

I had packed the coats in 
two expensive suitcases I 
had taken from the leather 
goods department, and 
placed them behind a re- 
frigerator in the basement— 
a very poor place, they 
weren't entirely out of sight. 
When I thought about it, the 
chance of getting caught if 
I went back for them in the 
morning seemed very great, 
and particularly so _ since 
the watchman may have been 
told about the theft a week before in 
another store, and to be on his guard; 
my method of stealing might have been 
guessed at and he might look more 
closely than usual in making his rounds. 
“Well, what of it?” I thought. “Getting 
the stuff under such circumstances will 
give me a kick; getting caught will 
mean I’l] have to do some more reading 
and thinking instead of chasing around 
from nowhere to nowhere for no reason 
and with no result. I can’t even get 
tired enough to sleep unless I stay up 
two or three nights. I won’t stop, either, 
unless I go to jail. No job I can get 
would interest me or give me enough to 
live on; no woman will look at me a 
second time unless she thinks I have 
money. I wish Wilson would forget 
we're too proud to fight and decide to 
end that idiocy over there. That might 
give me a chance. It’s the only way 
ll ever let myself commit suicide. I’m 
glad there’s a little hope of that.” 

I had about $100. I decided to spend 
it on an all-night party, so I’d be broke 
in the morning and would have to go 
after the coats. I stopped a taxi and 
told the driver I’d hire his cab for the 
night if he would help me get up a party 
to go around to the roadhouses. He 
knew where we could dig up some 
people. About an hour later the party, 
consisting of the taxi driver, a friend 
of his, myself and three girls, started 
out. At seven in the morning I borrowed 
fifty cents from the taxi driver to get 
some breakfast and cigarettes. After 
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eating I went to my hotel room to wait 
until time for the store to open. I began 
to feel sleepy and took a cold bath. 

The store delayed in opening more 
than fifteen minutes, an unusual hap- 
pening. “I don’t care what it means,” I 
said. When it opened I went straight 
to where the stuff was, picked it up, and 
started out with it. Half-way up the 
stairway to the main floor four men 
with drawn guns pounced on me. I felt 
glad and smiled at them. One stand- 
ing behind me punched me behind the 
ear and knocked me forward. I got 
up and asked him if he’d hurt his hand. 
One of them took the suitcases and the 
other three, one on either side of me 
holding my arm, and one behind, led me 
to the store office. They were puzzled 
because I kept smiling. 

The valuation placed on the coats was 
$496, four dollars less than the amount 
which would have made my charge 
grand larceny instead of petit. Had I 
watched what coats I took their value 
would have been greater. The maximum 
sentence for petit larceny was eleven 
months and costs. I pleaded guilty and 
received the maximum. Immediately I 
was taken with other prisoners to the 
Providence County Jail, which was 
combined with the Rhode Island State 
Prison into a single institution. I told 
myself I was lucky in getting only 
eleven months. “I ought to be able to 
think something out in that time,” I 
thought. 

The most important feature of the 


place was the shirt shop operated in it 
under the contract labor system. Ap- 
parently the sole purpose of the place 
was a maximum production of shirts; 
nothing else seemed to matter except the 
preservation of the system against the 
opposition to it among the people of 
the state. A “task” was required of 
each man; after finishing it he could 
loaf, or do more work and earn tobacco, 
A large number earned tobacco each 
week; some couldn’t and others wouldn’t 
try, preferring to loaf. 

The means used to get each man to 
do his task were well-devised. For 
those who did their tasks there were 
privileges to be enjoyed, the main one 
of which was the freedom of the yard 
twice daily, for an hour at noon and a 
half-hour after work. Then there was 
a movie once a week, and sometimes 
twice, and an occasional vaudeville or 
amateur show. Not doing one’s task 
would incur the missing of these privi- 
leges as the result of confinement in a 
seclusion cell, in which one could see, 
hear, say and do little, but which in- 
volved no other punishment except the 
deprivation of the midday meal. There 
was also a basement dungeon, dark, cold 
and damp. It was used very rarely. 
The deputy warden, who ordered 
punishments, seemed to take more pride 
in reasoning and persuading than in 
punishing, and besides he knew his job 
was to keep men in the shop doing their 
task rather than to punish them. He 
did his job so well that the fat warden 
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had nothing to do but make himself 
fatter by excessive eating and napping, 
and put in the bank most of his salary 
and the monthly graft given him by the 
contractor. 

The prisoners had one permanent 
cause of complaint: food. Not that the 
amount, quality and variety of food 
which reached the kitchen wasn’t sat- 
isfactory, but what happened to it from 
the time it reached there until it was 
served. Because the main purpose of 
the prison was a maximum production 
of shirts, every capable prisoner with a 
long term was put in the shirt shop; 
the kitchen workers 


library were light fiction, in which I 
couldn’t become interested. I had read 
most of the rest and found nothing new 
to interest me until one day I found 
The New Basis of Civilization, by 
Simon Patten. It was so interesting 
that when I had finished reading it, I 
reread it immediately. 

The new basis of civilization, it 
showed, is mankind’s possession for the 
first time in history of a surplus of 
wealth, of wealth in excess of total im- 
hitherto deficit, and 


mediate need; 


human effort to overcome it, had been 
the basic realities of human history. 
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ity of being free of need had been for- 
ever realized; a new goal of desire and 
endeavor could be set up and pursued ; 
new and higher powers and abilities 
could be developed and enjoyed. 

These thoughts, some of them from 
the book, and the others fitted in by 
my imagination, kept me afire for days 
and weeks. I laughed at myself for 
having been languishing in futility and 
despair. I was a part of this wonder- 
ful humanity that had had so heroic 
a past and should have so sublime a 
future; it was up to me merely to find 
out and do my share of its work. 

One day I read 





were selected from 
those that remained, 
from the drunks and 
bums doing fifteen 
and thirty days, old 
men, and young ones 
too dumb to learn 
shirtmaking. Only 
the head-cook was a 


capable —_ long-term 
prisoner. He was 
continually —explain- 


ing to his friends 
among the prisoners 
that his failure to 
produce good meals 
was caused by the 
gang under him— 


they were dirty; neg- 
L 





that the German gov- 
ernment had _ an- 
nounced it intended 
to. renew its U-boat 
campaign, and that at 
last the United 
States would prob- 
ably enter the War. | 
was glad; with the 
United States going 
in, the War would end 
sooner than it other- 
wise could; Wilson 
should have seen that 
long ago, instead of 
talking about being 
too proud to fight. 
and peace without 
victory. ‘The thing 
to do first was to end 











lected their work as 
much as_ possible; 
took the choicest por- 
tions of food to eat 
or to sell for tobacco, which they had 
no money to buy and no chance to earn. 
He had. repeatedly asked for some good 
men, but each time the warden had said. 
“Tl see about it” and never did any- 
thing. 

A second cause of complaint was that 
every one in the shop had to wash in the 
same trough of water or go unwashed. 
Because some of the prisoners were 
known to have syphilis most of the men 
went to the dining-room from the shop 
without washing. 

In the wing where the state prisoners 
were kept each cell had a cot, and there 
was only one prisoner in each cell; on 
the county jail side each cell had two 
or three prisoners who had to sleep 
on straw ticks stretched on the floor. 

I was assigned to the shirt shop, 
where I learned hemming, which was 
a simple and easy operation; I had no 
difficulty after the third day in doing 
the task required of me. 

The large majority of books in the 
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Persistent deficit had made getting 
man’s strongest, and almost his sole, 
desire; his fixed habit; his ideal of ac- 
complishment. Seeking to get, because 
of need, habit and hope, he added to his 
knowledge and his tools, generation 
after generation, until at last he had 
destroyed deficit and stood with an in- 
creasing surplus and increasing power 
to add to it. Now he was in a new 
situation, calling for new aims; now he 
could forget needs, and think of possi- 
bilities; his greatest need now was to 
realize the highest possibilities his im- 
agination could reveal to him. War was 
a thing belonging to his past, even 
though now he did possess larger and 
more powerful armies and armaments 
than ever in history; by his work and 
creativeness he had destroyed deficit, 
the cause of war; both he and _ his 
neighbor could only lose now by fight- 
ing; neither had a chance to gain except 
by getting together for further work 
and creating. For both the possibil- 





the War as soon as 

possible. It had 

lasted long enough to 
prove no one could gain by it and that 
instead every one must lose. Not hope 
of gain was keeping it going, but pride; 
Europe was too proud to quit fighting: 
out of the wreck each side wanted only 
to save its pride. Wilson could save the 
pride of both. He could say, at the 
end: “Both of you are in need; take a 
part of our surplus and join us in a new 
effort in a new world; in an effort of 
giving instead of getting, in the new 
world of surplus and responsibility that 
has taken the place of the old one of 
deficit and need.” What a_ chance 
Wilson had! The greatest chance ever 
given any man. 

The declaration of War made me 
jubilant. I began trying to think of a 
way to get out before my time was up 
so I could get into the army. “What if 
I should get killed? Well, it'll be be- 
cause I'll be doing the best thing I can 
think of—helping to end the War as 
soon as possible. If I do the best thing 
I can think of, nothing else will mat- 
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ter.” I wrote a letter to the secretary 
of the pardon board, telling of my 
sincere desire to get into the army and 
asking that I be paroled only upon the 
condition that I join the army. Weeks 
passed, and no answer came. I could 
think of no other way in which I might 
get out. 


NE EVENING at an entertainment in 

the chapel an instructor of soci- 
ology at Brown University who was 
present, spoke to the prisoners at the 
warden’s request. He said his visit had 
resulted from an interest in finding out 
the best way for the state to spend on its 
penal and charitable institutions, $8,- 
000,000 which it had just obtained for 
that purpose by a bond issue. As a 
sociologist it was his function to furnish 
ideas on such matters, but the ideas he 
had been able to form in relation to the 
question were very tentative and of un- 
certain value, and if any of the prisoners 
had any suggestions to make he’d be 
glad to have them write him. 

The next day I wrote him a letter. 
In answering it he said it had surprised 
and interested him because of the firm 
grasp of general ideas which it showed; 
he would be coming to the prison in a 
short while and would ask to talk with 
me. When he came we talked for an 
hour, and on leaving he promised to 
send me some books. One of them was 
the textbook on sociology he used in 
his classes. It gave me two new ideas 
that I thought important. One of them 
was that while Darwin was right in 
saying nature never makes a leap, evo- 
lution quite plainly took sudden changes 
of direction. This was in line with 
Simon Patten’s idea that the arrival of 
a condition of surplus in the place of 
that of deficit, would cause mankind 
to enter upon a new path of action and 
experience. The other idea was that 
nature’s sole aim seemed to be “life, and 
ever more life;” always she filled every 
nook and cranny with life. 

Slow days droned by; doldrum days 
of hemming shirts, which I had come 
to do with as little consciousness as 
the machine I operated. All the library 
books that could interest me I had read; 
to keep occupied evenings until bed- 
time I played cribbage with my cell- 
partners. Sometimes I could hardly 
keep from rage at the thought that my 
mind would be so dead at the end of 
my term that I’d better give up hoping 
that my thinking would some day 
amount to something. 

Draft-registration day came, and 


registering gave me a thrill that lasted 
for awhile; but I told myself I must 
watch out against enthusiasm with no 
chance to do anything, that I might get 
the habit of depending on enthusiasm 
for most of my pleasure, instead of de- 
pending on action. 

Unexpectedly a chance for action 
came suddenly. After an extremely hot 
night that prevented much sleep, the 
prisoners went to breakfast—it was 
July 31—and found the cereal half- 
cooked and served without any milk. No 
one touched it. “Give us something 
to eat!” many shouted. The prisoner- 
cook came into the dining-room and said 
the cereal was half-cooked because the 
man supposed to watch it hadn’t paid 
any attention to it, and that there was 
no milk because of the forty-five quarts 
that had come to the kitchen early in 
the morning thirty-five quarts had dis- 
appeared. “The same things happened 
right along, but I wouldn’t let ’em put 
water this morning in place of the milk 
they stole. I've kicked about this all 
I'm going to, too; you guys can suit 
yourself if you want to stand it or do 
something about it.” “Let’s strike,” 
some one shouted. Thought of the ter- 
ribly hot day ahead, perhaps more 
than anything else, made every one like 
the idea. When we reached our places 
in the shop only a few started to work, 
but they stopped soon because other 
fellows kicked the belts from the pulleys 
that turned their machines. Then every 
one sat smiling and grinning. 


FFVHE Gvuarps said and did nothing, 
| oe for instructions. The deputy 
warden that same morning had gone off 
on his vacation. The warden still slept. 
The guard who was filling the deputy’s 
place went from man to man asking each 
to go to work. ‘Not unless the others 
do,” nearly every one answered. He ap- 
parently could think of no other plan, 
except to wait for the warden to get out 
of bed and come to the shop. The morn- 
ing wore on, while weight and habit de- 
tained the warden. Tension, in both 
guards and prisoners, became visible. 
The guards sometimes fingered their 
guns; prisoners, seeing the gesture, 
changed from grinning to grimness. 
At 10 o’clock, after three hours, the 
warden came, waddling and puffing. He 
got up on the guard’s platform and, 
after getting his breath, asked: ““What’s 
this all about? Got a spokesman? 
Who’s your spokesman?” Several of 
the fellows called my name, gesturing 
to me to get up. I waited, trying to 
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think of what to say. The warden 
called to me, asking if I could tell him 
what was the matter. I stood up and 
said that I could think of several things 
that were the matter, but that I didn’t 
know if every one else thought as I did 
about these things, and that besides I 
didn’t want to say what I thought in 
front of an excited crowd and stir up 
more excitement. ‘Something should 
have been done about this hours ago,” 
I said. “My best suggestion is to have 
the men elect a committee to repre- 
sent them, and then for you and the com- 
mittee to go outside and talk things 
over; this is no place to settle anything; 
talking would do more harm than good 
here.” “I’m running this prison,’ he 
said; “no prisoner is going to run it, nor 
no committee.” “All right, warden,” I 
said; “I’ve given my best suggestion. 
You don’t have to take it.” He stood 
sweating and bewildered, trying to 
think. No idea came. After a minute 
he said: ‘Go ahead and elect your com- 
mittee.” 
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HERE were four shops and I decided 

to have two men elected by each 
shop. The voting took about fifteen min- 
utes. Then the committee declared me 
chairman and I told the warden we were 
ready. He wanted us to ask the men 
to go back to work, but the committee 
unanimously decided against it. The 
warden went out into the yard and we 
followed, talking things over among 
ourselves. We agreed to insist prin- 
cipally on two things: reorganization of 
the kitchen staff by replacing the short- 
time bums with fellows who had longer 
terms and were more capable and con- 
siderate, and the installation of decent 
washing facilities in the shops. The 
warden said he couldn’t make such 
changes because he didn’t have the 
authority; he offered instead another 
moving-picture each week, and an addi- 
tional hour in the yard on Sundays; 
and also he said if we fellows on the 
committee would do the right thing by 
him and end the strike before it went 
any further he’d do all he could to 
help us get out. We asked who had 
the authority to grant the changes we'd 
asked. He said the State Penal and 
Charitable Commission. We said we'd 
have to have an interview with that 
Commission before we'd ask the men to 
go back to work. He said he’d phone 
the members of the Commission. I went 
to each of the shops and told the men 
the result of the talk with the warden, 

(Please Turn to Page 558) 
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>> Charting a Safe Course << 


ACK in 1919, when the 
post-armistice boom was 
at its height, the head of 

a large manufacturing concern 
began to suspect the thing was 
too good to last and that it 
might be well to prepare for a possible 
storm. While other manufacturers, 
therefore, were negotiating new bank 
loans, enlarging their plants, adding to 
their inventories and extending addi- 
tional credits to their plants, adding to 
their inventories and extending addi- 
tional credits to their customers, he de- 
cided to follow an exactly opposite 
course, though in doing so he met with 
much questioning from some members 
of his board of directors. Then a few 
months later came the well-remembered 
buyers’ strike, with the consequent col- 
lapse of war-time prices and a long 
period of stagnation and _ depres- 
sion. Other manufacturers were now 
struggling with frozen credits and in- 
flated inventories, but he had little to 
worry about on this score. The con- 
servative policy which he had followed 
in the last stage of the boom was fully 
vindicated. 

While discussing these incidents some 
time thereafter with a visitor, this manu- 
facturer was asked where he got his 
“hunch” that the big break was coming. 
He replied that he had no hunch, but 
that he had acted on careful observa- 
tion. When the boom was in full blast 
he had noticed, among other symptoms 
of heavy spending, that a large number 
of cars were carrying brand-new spare 
tires, and occasionally a pair of them. 
He decided to keep a record of this 
symptom, and so had an observer posted 
on a busy highway to make a count of 
the passing cars and of their spare-tire 
equipment. This count was repeated 
at intervals, and after a time the pro- 
portion of “spares” began to decline 
quite perceptibly. This was one of the 
developments which convinced the 
manufacturer that a reaction was im- 
pending and that it would be well for 
him to set his business in order against 
its arrival. 

This story is of interest because it 
represents one of the pioneer efforts of 
business executives to chart a safe 
course by watching developments in 
other businesses than their own. To- 
day this is a common practice among 
large business organizations. Many of 


By WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


Modern business, says Mr. Scroggs, is so complex that 
there is no single reliable barometer; the wise executive 
keeps an eye on all available data of industrial activity 


them employ an economist or statis- 
tician who devotes his entire time to the 
study and analysis of all data of gen- 
eral business which may have any bear- 
ing upon the fortunes of the company 
he serves. The work of this sort for 
a single corporation often covers an 
amazingly wide field. The executives 
of an electrical manufacturing concern, 
for example, need all the information 
they can get with regard to conditions 
which may affect the trend of prices of 
copper, lead, steel, silk and rubber, Is 
it better to buy these materials in quan- 
tity now or to postpone heavy commit- 
ments on the prospect of lower prices 
at a later date? To reach a conclusion 
on this question may require a study of 
copper output in Chile, of the new silk 
crop in Japan, of rubber production in 
Malaysia, of the probable demand for 
steel in this country by railroads and 
motor-car manufacturers, and so on. 


N LIKE manner, the prospective demand 

for electrical equipment will be gov- 
erned in considerable degree by the 
amount of building activity in coming 
months, and the amount of building ac- 
tivity will be governed in turn by the 
level of interest rates and the state of 
general business. This means that the 
company’s economic expert must take 
cognizance of everything which may 
affect commercial and industrial activity 
in the immediate future. Crop yields and 
prices, freight-car loadings, wholesale 
and retail trade, the production of basic 
commodities, wages and employment 
conditions, exports, money rates and 
the volume of bank credit, corporate 
earnings, the trend of commodity and 
security prices—all these must be care- 
fully watched and the possible sig- 
nificance of any changes in them duly 
indicated. 

This is a far cry from the old days 
when a business executive’s sole barom- 
eters, if he had any at all, were pig 
iron and the stock market. Recent 
technological changes in the iron and 
steel industry have deprived data of 
pig-iron output of their former baro- 
metric significance. The stock market 


also was once regarded as a good 
barometer for general business, 
but the inflation of recent mem- 
ory has wiped out whatever 
reputation of this sort it may 
once have enjoyed. Modern 
business, indeed, is so complex that 
there is no single reliable barom- 
eter. The same set of influences at 
different times may produce quite dif- 
ferent results, because the factors which 
are most active on one occasion may be 
the least active at another. Some of 
our clever business statisticians have 
constructed composite curves whose 
fluctuations have appeared at times to 
anticipate changes in business activity. 
It usually happens, however, that just 
about the time the inventor of the new 
barometer feels that he has at last 
found something reliable his statistical 
device plays him a scurvy trick by in- 
dicating expansion or contraction when 
it should have done just the opposite. 

The only safe course for the business 
executive, therefore, is to keep an eye 
on all available data of business ac- 
tivity. It is only within the past decade 
that the importance of general business 
statistics has come to be fully ap- 
preciated. The World War had some- 
thing to do with bringing this about. In 
1917-18, when the Government under- 
took to mobilize the country’s industries 
for War service, it was found that all 
sorts of data regarding stocks on hand, 
plant capacity, available sources of raw 
materials, and so forth, were needed 
before there could be any intelligent 
planning. The result was an enormous 
expansion of the Government’s statis- 
tical service. 

The violent post-war readjustments 
of 1920-21 did much to convince the 
country’s business leaders that if they 
wished to steer a safe course thereafter 
they would have to rely on facts rather 
than “hunches.” Not only has the 
statistical service been expanded, but 
the compilation has been speeded up 
so that the figures will be available 
while they are still fresh and can be 
put to practical use. It is no longer 
necessary for a corporation president to 
keep his own record of spare tires on 
automobiles in order to gauge the gen- 
eral trend of business and adapt the 
policies of his organization to it. There 
is other information ready for his use 
which may serve his purposes better. 
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>> The Stream of Business << 


5b Distribution’s First Census 
OR SOME YEARS, thanks to the 


far-seeing business pioneers who 

gave us a census of manufactures, 
we have had a fairly good idea of what 
goods we make and where they are 
fabricated. Now, for the first time, we 
are promised dependabie statistics on 
how and where they are marketed. 

The need of a census of distribution 
has been apparent for a long time, and 
the snail-pace development of the idea 
is one of the mysteries of modern busi- 
ness. That the inertia has finally been 
overcome is due in large measure to the 
Department of Commerce and to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which staged the National Dis- 
tribution Conference in 1925 and the 
National Wholesale Conference in 
1928-29. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers will 
doubtless benefit most by the data de- 
veloped in the distribution census. In 
planning sales campaigns, definite 
knowledge as to how many retail outlets 
there are and where they are located 
will be invaluable. But the retailer, 
on whom will fall the heaviest burden 
of fact and figure reporting, will benefit 
too. His attitude toward the census 
should be one of cheerful, thorough- 
going co-operation. If he complies 
promptly and fully with the require- 
ments of the Census Bureau, and studies 
the results of the complete census care- 
fully, he will find that the investment 
of time and trouble pays generous divi- 
dends. 


> Reviving the Bike 


FINDING HIMSELF not broken, although 
badly bent, by his collision with the 
automobile manufacturer, the bicycle 
maker gets up, brushes off the dust and 
resumes his pedaling. His head is 
bloody but unbowed. 

It is to be hoped that the “wheel” 
industry, which increased its gross sales 
about 35 per cent in 1929 and is con- 
fident of even better business during 
1930, will find the road smooth and 
free of obstacles. In all fairness, the 
industry should succeed. It provides, 
at a price within the reach of virtually 
every one, a means of locomotion which 


By FRANK A. FALL 





, the smaller communities. 


INDICES 
(A two-minute summary) 


Commodity Prices (Fisher’s Index—-1926 = 
100) March 22—90.7. (Crump’s British In- 
dex—1926—100) March 22—82.3. 


Car Loadings (American Railway Assn.) 
Week ended March 8—873,548 cars (reduc- 
tion of 25,641 under preceding week and of 
78,991 under same week of 1929). 


Steel Ingot Production Week ended March 15 
—T46> of capacity (reduction of 2% under 
preceding week and of 20.5% under same 
week of 1929). 


Crude Oil Production Week ended March 15— 
daily average gross 2,583,200 barrels (in- 
crease of 47,850 over preceding week; reduc- 
tion of 41,950 under same week of 1929). 


Grain Exports Week ended March 15—675,- 
000 bushels (reduction of 170,000 under pre- 
ceding week and of 1,166,000 under same 
week of 1929). 


Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) 
Week ended March 20—$12,377,134,000 (in- 
crease of 14.66 over preceding week; reduc- 
tion of 18.264 under same week of 1929). 


Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) 
Week ended March 20—558 (reduction of 2 
under preceding week; increase of 120 over 
same week of 1929). 











is safe, health-giving and pleasurable 
to many people of both sexes and all 
ages. 

In Europe the bicycle has con- 
sistently fared better than in the United 
States. Here the motor car has com- 
pletely dominated the thoroughfares, to 
the discouragement of both pedestrian 
and wheelman. Abroad the hiker and 
the bicycle rider appear to have been 
more successful, thus far, in disputing 
the right of way with the automobile. 

Sales possibilities for the bicycle 
trade seem to be greatest in the smaller 
cities and suburban towns. Children’s 
models are in good demand, and this 
holds for the larger cities as well as 
The bicycle 
industry is evidently on the up-grade, 
and if it will do one thing more and 
prohibit the use of its product in six- 
day races it will earn the eternal grati- 
tude of a long-suffering public. 


pp Bigger and Better Catalogs? 


Rumors of an impending merger of our 
two largest mail order houses are crop- 
ping up again. General R. E. Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
George B. Everitt, head of the Mont- 
gomery Ward enterprise, deny that the 
reports have any substantial basis in 
fact. Silas H. Strawn and Julius 
Rosenwald, chairmen of the two boards, 


are conveniently absent from the storm 
center. 

It is no secret that the foray of the 
mail order houses into the retail store 
field has not proved all beer and 
skittles. The Sears, Roebuck concern 
has about 300 retail outlets; and Mont- 
gomery Ward, with 500 in operation, 
plans to open 200 more during 1930. 
Both enterprises are suffering from 
growing pains, and each may be look- 
ing for a shoulder to weep on. The 
troubles are, of course, chiefly adminis- 
trative problems. 

From the point of view of the public, 
the burning question is what is going 
to happen to the catalog. The Depart- 
ment of Justice will see that no unfair 
methods of competition are used, but 
who will guarantee the size, weight 
and texture of the new sales material? 
The President might do worse than to 
set up a new Commission, under the 
able chairmanship of Chic Sale. 


> >Know and Use Your Bank 


OnE wo visits large, small and 
middle-sized business houses from one 
Portland to the other encounters a sur- 
prising number of one-book men. The 
lone volume may deal with sales, or 
credits, or accounting, but frequently 
it is a book on banking and the author 
is William H. Kniffin. 

A second edition of Mr. Kniffin’s 
The Business Man and His Bank 
(McGraw-Hill $3.00) is now available 
for the use of those who have worn out 
the first edition with much thumbing. 

With a serviceable binding and dur- 
able paper, the new edition is admirably 
designed to stand the strenuous handling 
which it is certainly going to receive. 

Most writers on banking have dealt 
with the subject from within, directing 
their message to the bank clerk or the 
student of banking. ‘This book treats 
the bank from the outside looking in. 
It shows what the bank can do for the 
business man, and what he should ex- 
pect it to do. In discussing credit, for 
example, Mr. Kniffin tells what the ap- 
plicant for a loan should bring to the 
bank rather than what the officer of the 
bank should require. This is a fresh, 
logical and extremely useful point of 
view. 
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Women in War 


OMEN ARE pretty matter of 

fact creatures. When you find 

one that isn’t, you find an anom- 
aly. They don’t like war very much. 
War is for dreamers. Women should be 
kept away from it. They should oc- 
cupy themselves with keeping up the 
supply of warriors. If the women who 
went to war were as articulate as the 
men, we should have less war literature 
and more human documents. It’s better 
the way it is, for literature is powerful 
and will endure when human documents 
are on the trash heap. 

We have read only three war books 
by women: My A. E. F., a piece 
of rank tosh, It’s A Great War, 
said by Y. workers to be good re- 
porting and known by us to be 
bad writing, and Stepdaughters of 
War by Helen Zenna Smith (Dut- 
ton $2.50), the most horrifying 
book we ever read. 

Stepdaughters of War is the fact 
by fact story of an English girl 
who was an ambulance driver in 
Flanders. That it is all true, we 
have not the slightest doubt. That 
it all happened to one woman, we 
cannot believe. That it or any 
part of it happened to thousands 
of women is more than enough to 
account for the psychic miseries 
of the post-war world. 

Here you have a girl of twenty 
driven into service by the bleating 
patriotism of her sock-knitting, commit- 
tee-trotting, flag-waving elders. Lousy, 
half-starved, going for months on four 
hours broken sleep a night, she drives 
an ambulance back of the lines. She 
carries six ‘“‘stretchers’’ and _ three 
“sitters.” One “stretcher” is disem- 
bowelled, one is coughing up his lungs 
in cupfuls, one is a head with young 
eyes and a torso with four red blobs 
where the limbs were, one is a strong 
body with no face, one is a shrieking 
madman, one is shell-shocked and howls 
like a wolf. The sitters are merely 
handless, or stinking with gangrene, or 
wobbly with trench fever. The girl 
takes them to the hospital through the 
dark, over pitted roads. Above the 


steady roar of guns, she can hear them 





fighting behind her. Her language 
matches theirs. Then there is another 
load, and another. Afterwards, it is 
time to use the ambulance for a hearse, 
to carry five soldiers and a nurse and a 
V. A. D. who killed herself up to the 
cemetery on the hill. If there is any 
tepid cocoa left when she gets in at three 
she can drink it before she sleeps in 
her clothes until seven. In the morn- 
ing, she must be clean without water 
and strong without food, and her am- 
bulance must be scrubbed sweet inside 
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and out, engine running and tires firm 
to start again. Between times, she 
must get out of the way of air-raids if 
she can, and pick up the pieces of the 
girls who couldn’t. She must keep the 
commandant from knowing that two of 
the V. A. D.’s in the unit “aren’t at- 
tractive to men;” and read busy, pride- 
ful letters from home. On leave, she 
may sleep with a boy who is going out 
to get killed next day, help her sister 
through an abortion, dance with the lad 
she will marry when the war is over 
and who will, by that time, have been 
unsexed by a splinter of shell, and 
listen to her parents boast about doing 
their bit for England. And it is harder to 
face them down, to burn her uniform and 
say that she is through with war than 
it is to go back and do it all over again. 
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>> The Leisure Arts << 
Speaking of Books —The Theatre—The Movies 


If you want to know more about 
women in war, you had better read Miss 
Helen Zenna Smith’s book. “Savage, 
unsentimental, pitifully true, and pro- 
foundly compassionate” says the jacket. 
It isn’t art. It is war. 

Frances Lamont Rossins. 


The Week’s Reading 


6¢r7yuue Asxine Price” by Helen Hull 

T coward McCann $2.50) is a reek- 
ingly sentimental tale on a trite theme, 
so ably written that it holds the inter- 
est from first line to last. On the first 
page, one finds an eager lad, full of 
the creative urge, with poems in his 
pockets and dreams in his head, 
betrayed by love into marriage 
with a cool, competent beauty. The 
rest of the book, every detail of 
the plot and every development of 
the characters is exactly what 
might be expected. Oliver gets a 
professorial job in a jerkwater 
college instead of an artist’s life, 
children instead of poems, con- 
formity instead of freedom, good 
care instead of love, and success 
instead of happiness. All he can 
do is to help his youngest daughter 
to grow up rebellious, succor of 
doubtful blessing. The characters 
are grossly exaggerated. Oliver, 
his mother and his little Olive 
and his sweet secret, Kate, are all 
that is fine. Audrey, her section 
of the family and her friends, all that is 
insufferable. The author evidently feels 
that Oliver’s too easy acquiescence in the 
stifling of his hopes is the cause of his 
failure, that the price which he paid for 
love and marriage is too great. Per- 
haps; but it is not love which betrays 
these young high hearts. It is life. For 
one that runs free, one hundred thou- 
sand must be broken to her plough. It 
is always sad, and it is always the same. 

As a_ study in character Arms 
Length by John Metcalfe (Scribners 
$2.50) is well worth reading, although 
its plot is hard to follow and its style 
is rather determined than ingratiating. 
The hero is an Englishman of good con- 
nections who is incapable of coming to 
grips with anything or any one. With- 
out will of his own he slips into en- 
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tanglements with two women, Mary, 
the “ideal match” for him, and Sisley, 
product of the “lower middle classes.” 
Eventually, he has two establishments 
on his hands and two babies on the way. 
Through the Sisley affair, he becomes 
involved in a murder. Mary tries to 
help, but the situation is hopeless. 
Sisley jumps into a pond and Mary, 
into the divorce court. The bewildered 
male slips vaguely along toward what 
seems to mean death for him and can 
hardly be anything but a good riddance 
to his friends. Mr. Metcalfe is skill- 
ful in the portrayal and development of 
character. His leading character is 
convincing and interesting, a heroic 
achievement when one considers the 
qualities of which he is made. But he 
is especially successful with Mrs. 
Pound, mother of Sisley, a headstrong 
limpet of a female, fit to stand beside 
the fearsome Mrs. Condover of Met- 
calfe’s earlier novel. 

A fresl} poetic style and the courage 
to write romantically distinguish Claire 
Spencer, whose Gallows Orchard 
(Cape and Smith $2.50) is a rural tra- 
gedy, laid in Scotland. It is the 
story of a strange wayward beauty 
whom three men love to their spiritual 
undoing, and about whose proud head 
murder and secret lust and _ hatred 
swirl. Marriage and child birth and 
death take on distorted forms for Effie 
Gallows. Her neighbors loathe and fear 
her, and eventually the village children 
stone her to death. The unreality of 
the story is enhanced by the author’s 
curious way with words which gives 
them the effect of forcing themselves 
past unaccustomed and reluctant lips. 
The book seems to this reader promise 
rather than fulfilment. 

Frost in April by Malachi Whitaker 
(Cape and Smith $2.50) is a collection 
of short stories about English peasants 
and village folk, told in pure, spare 
prose which has perfect fitness to the 
subject. The stories are built for the 
most part around a single incident; each 
is a scene enclosed in a frame. They 
are tragedies; tragedies of brow 
beaten mother and little boy who are 
not allowed by “‘t’ father” to keep the 
music-box they have painfully bought; 
tragedies of the old woman who threw 
away the past when her last son died 
and became a girl again. All the people 
live with the majesty of the humble, 
and their stories are moving but never 
cheaply pathetic, as though even in dis- 
appointment and pain these simple souls 
had retained proud hopefulness. Mrs. 
Whitaker is gifted. Her stories are 
among the best that this reviewer has 
read for a long time. 

The Truth About Wagner by Philip 


Hurn and Waverly Root (Stokes $3.), 
like all truth about anybody, is what 
somebody thinks is the truth. In this 
case it is what two men, who have given 
much time to the subject and have in- 
vestigated hitherto unavailable sources, 
have decided to be the truth about 
Wagner’s relation to his first wife, 
Minna, and his second, the redoutable 
Cosima. Wagner’s music remains the 
same whichever lady _ inspired _ it. 
Musically inclined readers who enjoy 
gossip about personalities will find much 
to interest them in the book. 

Critical essays, most of them very 
short, which A. R. Orage has con- 
tributed to various journals over a 
period of years are gathered into The 
Art of Reading (Farrar and Rinehart 
$2.50). The title is not quite ap- 
propriate but the book is worth reading. 
Orage is an original and provocative 
critic and has always been an_ in- 
fluential one. His range of interest is 
wide and the subjects of these papers 
are as varied as books and writers are. 
Much of the material is by no means 
controversial. But plenty of people 
will not agree with the beliefs expressed 
in the last group of papers, under the 
heading Today and Tomorrow. Not 
all who share Orage’s despair over con- 
temporary culture can be convinced of 
the efficacy of the remedy in which he 
has faith, “If the rediscovery of 
Greek culture gave us mediaeval and 
modern Europe,” says Orage, “the re- 


discovery of ancient Indian culture will | 


give us the Europe of tomorrow.” His 
presentation of this theory is, to this 
reader, more interesting than convinc- 
ing. Any one who enjoys speculating 
about what he reads and why he reads 
it will find Orage’s book stimulating. 

Not ordinarily fond of travel books, 
this reviewer has been pleased with the 
forthright simplicity with which Barrett 
Willoughby in Sitka, Portal to Romance 
(Houghton, Mifflin $3.) approaches the 
task of telling people about a place 
which does not offer too much copy in a 
way which may tempt them into going 
there. The Russian and Indian ele- 
ments in the story of Sitka are the ones 
which are most romantic and they are 
well played up. 

A good accompaniment to Miss Will- 
oughby’s book is a History of Alaska by 
Henry W. Clark (Macmillan $2.), an 
informative and authentic study of the 
geography and history of the territory, 
written in easy, readable fashion. And 
here is Alaska again in The Wilderness 
of Denali by Charles Sheldon (Scrib- 
ners $6.), a record of the exploration of 
a hunter-naturalist in the country which 
lies around Mt. McKinley, pleasantly 
written and beautifully illustrated. 
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FOOLISHNESS 
OF 
PREACHING 


by 
Ernest Fremont 


Tittle 


¥ HEY SAY that only 
¥ preachers read books 
we of sermons. Weare sorry 
if that is so (and privately 
we don’t believe it is). In this 
book Dr. Tittle speaks to every 
thinking individual who belongs 
to this Twentieth Century Ma- 
chine Age. He is timely, wise, 
and informal. 
Josepu Forr NEewrTon told us in 
no uncertain way that he consid- 
ers Dr. Tittle one of the greatest 
preachers in America. 


$2.00 


Order from your bookseller or from 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue - - New York 











by Carl W. Ackerman 
Here is the life story of the inventor of the 
Kodak, who started life as a poor boy. He 
has been “a literally stupendous factor in 
the education of the modern world.” 
—Nicholas Murray Butler 
$5.00—Houghton Mifflin Company 


Travel Blithely in Eurepe 


carefree 








Jaunt through Europe in leisurely, 
fashion; make your trip abroad a gallant adven- 
ture—not a humdrum journey—a big luxurious 
limousine for your magic coach, a few congenial 
spirits to enjoy it all with you. 

We have two limousines and two seats free. A 
young daughter would be welcome; an elderly but 
active mother; a man and wife who want to travel 
together without worries or cares. I used the 
cars this way last year so I know what a glorious 
time we can have. Two months and a half of 
utter happiness. References exchanged. E. D. K., 
277 West 12th Street, New York City. 
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*‘As Broad and Varied and Richly 
Human as our American Civiliza- 
tion [tself’?—Boston Herald. 


Is “Big Business” 


Revolutionizing Our 
—morality? 
—our art and 
culture? 

—our marriage 
and religion? 


How are the high-pressure methods of 
today’s powerful business enterprises chang- 
ing the daily order of our lives? What does 
the increase in chain-store systems and the 
gradual passing of the local tradesman por- 
tend? How are the movies, the radio, the 
automobile, the ‘‘five-and-ten”’ stores affect- 
ing our homes and our families? Here is 
a startling book, as readable as a novel, 
and the more fascinating because it is 
true, which takes stock of modern busi- 
ness methods and shows how they are in- 
evitably molding our lives anew. 


THE PASSING 
OF NORMALCY 


By Charles W. Wood 


Mr. Wood gathered the material for this 
book from a personal investigation into 
the life of a typical American city. He 
met intimately and spoke with all classes 
of people, homeowners, business men, 
laborers, mechanics, waitresses, profession- 
al people, young folk and old, and from 
them he got the simple, human facts he 
set down unvarnished in this book. 


Whatis the “‘Chain-Store Age” Doing 
To the American Family? 


“The Passing of Normalcy” is a _ true 
chronicle of human life in America and 
what modern business is doing to it. It’s 
about sex and sin, and about your church; 
it’s about your wife and your children, and 
your neighbors. It will entertain you, and 
it will make you sit up and think hard. 


“1t Challenges Thought On Every Page” 
—Chain Store News. 


“.. a happy inspiration. He approaches 
and discusses the economics of our own 
times from the human angle. His book has 
genuine human interest.’’—IsABEL PATER- 
son, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“His book is full of profound and cutting 
comments. Mr. Wood has wide open eyes 
and he sees significant things.”—Lewis 
GANNET, Herald Tribune Books. 


“. . . a wealth of provocative thought... 
electric sparks in every chapter.’’—KEn- 
NETH W. PAYNE, N..Y. Evening Post. 


Price $3.00 
Ask for lt At Your Bookstore 


Or mail the coupon below direct to 
the publishers for your copy. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 


a 8. C. Forbes Publishing Co., ] 
g '20 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
@ Please send me ‘‘The Passing of Normalcy.”’ a 
E I_ enclose remittance of $3.00. & 
z Please send C. 0. D. | 
e Send on approval. Within five days I will either g 
E remit $3.00 or return the book. (Outlook 4-30) g 
& u 
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None So Pretty by Margaret Irwin 
(Harcourt, Brace $2.50) is a tragical 
comedy of Restoration England, by no 
means faultless in construction, but a 
delightful book to read. It is a deft 
blend of bitter romance such as might 
be set in any world and authentic 
seventeenth century scenes which recall 
Orlando in atmosphere and style. It is 
absorbing, moving, exquisite; written 
with insight, ironic fancy, wit and art- 
less artifice. Had we the space, we 
could praise it for a page. 

Excursion to Tilsit by Hermann 
Sudermann (Liveright $2.50) is a col- 
lection of powerful short stories dealing 
with the life of Lithuanian peasants. 
The author has observed them sympa- 
thetically and at first hand. Nominal 
Catholics, they still live in fear of pagan 
gods, giving even their lives to propitiate 
them. Miks Bumbullia, the murderer, 
must return to the grave of his daughter 
to appease Gillinna, goddess of death, 
even though the police await him there. 
These peasants do not share the naive 
optimism about life of those who live in 
a machine world. They live too close 
to the source of their precarious being. 
To us they seem stolid and slow moving. 
But for all their apparent hopelessness, 
they retain vitality and persistence. 
Among the stories, that of Jons and 
Erdma who, having built a home by 
tricks and cunning are tricked out of it 
at last by their daughters, compares 
favorably with Turgeniev’s Lear of the 
Steppes as a_ story of faith and 
treachery. 

The Seventh Gate by Muriel Harris 
(Harper $2.50) is built on a theme com- 
pounded of Pygmalion and Trilby. The 
heroine is a spinster music teacher until 
her discovery of the theory of sublima- 
tion and a knock on the head turn her 
into a Trilby. The men whom she once 
pursued, now pursue her. But she will 
have none of them. She dies as melo- 
dramatically as Trilby, after singing 
divinely before a crowded London 
house. Siliy as the theme is, the book 
holds the reader’s attention. The author 
writes with a refreshing, malicious 
humor, and builds round characters. 

Turn Back the Leaves by E. M. 
Delafield (Harper $2.50) deals with the 
unhappy fate of Catholic girls con- 
demned to mix marriage in order to 
marry at all. The theme has possibili- 
ties which remain undeveloped because 
the author is too busy giving an uncon- 
vincing background of English aris- 
tocracy to take the time to develop her 
characters as human beings. _ IIlegiti- 
mate daughters seem to be the thing in 
the aristocracy just now. 

Lady Jean by Frank Dilnot (Holt 
$2.50) is a brisk historical novel dealing 


Outlook and Independent 


with the intrigues of Richelieu and 
Buckingham to prevent Charles I from 
marrying lovely Lady Jean instead of 
the French princess whom he must, for 
political reasons, wed. The story of 
Lady Jean’s abduction by an English 
D’Artagnan is excitingly told. The tale 
is as interesting and meretricious in 
style as Sabatini’s work, which it re- 
sembles. 

In Spite of All Rejoicing (Duffield 
$2.50) is the War diary of an anony- 
mous British officer who served through 
the War, first with a London regiment, 
next with a Scottish one, and finally with 
the Royal Flying Corps. In his intro- 
duction to the diary, Henry Williamson 
says, “The entries are personal, yet 
seldom subjective, usually vivid and al- 
ways restrained.” The diary is pro- 
foundly impressive, made so by its per- 
fect simplicity. 

All New Yorkers, born and bred, will 
be delighted by Five Generations by 
Margaret Armstrong (Harper $5.00), a 
collection of family letters, carefully 
edited and conveniently larded with ex- 
planatory paragraphs. The letters are 
dated from 1773 to 1897. They were 
written and received by ancestors of 
the editor; written from many places 
here and abroad, received mostly in and 
around New York, for the Fishes, Liv- 
ingstons, Armstrongs, Ten Broecks, 
Hamiltons, Maitlands and so on who 
wrote and received them are New 
Yorkers. The letters disclose the ac- 
tivities and opinions of people of breed- 
ing, intelligence and considerable influ- 
ence during the first hundred years of 
our nation’s independent life. Inti- 
mate letters, for the most part, they re- 
veal more than documents and _ state 
papers. Such family treasures are rare 
here where most people move every ten 
years, live without attics and keep rum- 
mage sales going. 

A pleasant and thoroughly readable 
biography of Robert Louis Stevenson 
is The Frail Warrior by Jean-Marie 
Carré (translated by Eleanor Hard: 
Coward McCann $3.). Reading it one 
gets an inkling of why “R. L. S.” is no 
longer the sacred symbol that it was 
twenty years ago. It is a pity, though, 
that the passing of a personal cult 
should be accompanied by a general dis- 
position to dismiss Stevenson’s grand 
stories as artificial and juvenile. As in- 
terpreted by Carré, sympathetically but 
calmly, Stevenson becomes rather pa- 
thetic than heroic. Though it is hard 
to say why there should be anything 
pitiful about a life which though not 
very long was very full and which will 
be remembered as long as men, fleeing 
actuality, find refuge in romance be- 
tween covers. 
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April 2, 1930 
Behind the Blurbs 


KNOW No interesting reason why 

I people should read and own books,” 
says Manuel Komroff. “I did once 
think that books were windows to a big 
world, but now I am inclined to think 
that they are trap-doors to cellars of 
confusion. The truth may well lie be- 
tween.” Between what? Between the 
window and the cellar? Mr. Komroff 
has trapped us in a cellar of confusion 
by this statement. * * * Speaking of 
cellars of confusion, how about the 
Humanism controversy? A new con- 
tribution to which we look for light is 
Gorham B. Munson’s Humanism in the 
Twentieth Century, to be pub. in June. 
% &% & Stars Tonight, to be pub. in the 
fall, will be the first book of poems to 
come from Sara Teasdale in several 
years. * & & For April the Lit. Guild 
selects Gorki’s The Bystander ; the Book 
o’ the Month Club gives the accolade to 
Claire Spencer’s Gallows Orchard. 
& & & A new translation of The De- 
cameron, decorated by Thomas Mait- 
land Cleland, will be issued to sub- 
scribers of the Limited Ed. Club. *  * 
Additions to Appleton Dollar Library: 
Dowden’s History of French Litera- 
ture; Anna Steese Richardson’s Eti- 
quette at a Glance; and Brand Whit- 
lock’s Forty Years of It, (which we 
thought at first blush must be a life of 
Ninon de l’Enclos.) * * * And speak- 
ing of forty years, G. A. Henty’s books 
have been read by boys for that length 
of time, and are still going strong, ac- 
cording to Scribners, who have 59 
Henty books still available. * * * The 
Purple Cloud’, by M. P. Shiel, is a re- 
issue of a book first pub. in 1901. It’s 
the story of a man who comes back from 
the North Pole to find the human race 
dead—all except, of course, one woman. 
He rides around on ships and_loco- 
motives and builds himself a palace and 
soon. But despite some very fine writ- 
ing in a style which is eccentric at times 
to the point of incoherence, and irritat- 
ingly buries a really remarkable narra- 
tive gift, we did not upon finishing it 
“ery aloud to the morning stars” as Mr. 
Van Vechten reports having done. * * # 
Sketches of twenty American nature 
lovers and writers are included in 
American Naturists*?— among them 
Audubon, Thoreau, Burroughs, Muir, 
Akeley, Andrews, Beebe and Seton. A 
book that all nature lovers will enjoy. 
%%% Unusual tales of yachts, of tramp 
steamers and adventures by land and 
sea, in Not Without Dust and Heat’. 
The humorous stories are to us what 
Lhree Men in a Boat was to an earlier 
generation; 4d Savage Island and A 
Little Sail will become classics, to be 





read aloud again and again—as for that 
matter will 4 Drug on the Market and 
Sparring Partners. A delightful book. 
& & & All of James B. Connolly’s 
Gloucester fishing fleet stories have been 
collected in one vol., Gloucestermen’, 
with three not hitherto pub. (Apr. 
Catholic Book Club choice.) * * *% 
All the bunk, the pretence, the false 
inspiration and idealism which per- 
meates the American business world is 
portrayed for us, very simply and with- 
out comment, in The Company’, a 
series of sketches of a group of office 
workers, from the boss down, in the 
Editorial Bureau of The Company, de- 
scribed by the office manager as just 
one big family. It is true, unfortu- 
nately, but it is not the whole picture. 
Not all bureau chiefs and salesmen and 
clerks and stenographers are as fooled 
by their jobs as the author would have 
us think. A fairer picture would have 
shown a larger proportion of workers 
who had retained their sanity, * # # 
The Murder on Beacon Street® tells how 
a Radcliffe instructress is enticed by a 
frightened woman into a house contain- 
ing a corpse, is arrested, then rescued 
by a Harvard instructor, who later 
solves the mystery. A good yarn with 
real people, thoroughly Back Bay. * * # 
Mrs. Hogarth’s parrot faithfully re- 
corded that lady’s last words when, in 
The Avenging Parrot’, she died by 
strangulation in her boarding house 
room. The fledgling dick, Bonnie Dun- 
dee, soft-boiled but brainy, tracked down 
the murderer by refusing to accept any 
likely prospect that didn’t answer the 
bird’s description. A good yarn that 
sticks to the point and gives you a fair 
chance to pick your own candidate for 
the noose. A couple of supplementary 
stranglings add interest. * % % Who 
Killed Charmian Karslake?> also in- 
cludes the question: who subsequently 
bashed Mrs. Dicky Moreton over the 
head in the shrubbery? Was it the 
husband of the former or the husband 
of the latter, or both? A fairly well 
written mystery, but containing two 
Americans, Sadie Moreton and her pa, 
Silas PY Juggs, of the English story 
book type. Why do all English authors, 
after reading a volume or two of Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte, feel themselves 
competent to write colloquial American? 
Oh, well! * *% % Jn at the Death’ 
concerns a murdered whiskey baron, 
with poison and blackmail on the side. 
Maj. Lewis, the private agent “whose 
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“Of all the novel’sts who 
have taken American marriage 
as their theme...no writer has 
brought to the subject a spirit 
more humane than Ludwig 
Lewisohn.’’—The Outlook 


STEPHEN 
ESCOTT 


The New Novel By 
JLUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Author of “The Island Within” 


HARPER AND BROTHERS] -_ $2.50 











Heaven and Hell 


The most interesting of the 
— Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
The renowned theologian, phi- 


losopher and scientist. 632 page 
book treating of the Life after 


- i #..) Death, sent without 
} further cost or obli- S 
Y gation on receipt of 
Write for 

complete list of publications 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1263 18 East 41st St., New York 




















CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOS 





A SIMPLE Scientific System of Christian 

thought and life. Gives Christianity the 

power of godliness as well as the form. Puts 

into it the living vibrant force which brings 

prosperity, love, achievement, health, hap- 

piness, peace and more abundant life. Not 

a religion, nor a sect, but a movement with- 

in the churches, loyal to their work and 

ministry. Based squarely upon the an > 

ings of Jesus as_ verified, explained anc 

practically applied by modern scientific — 4udge Simmons 
Psychology. Prepared by Judge Daniel A. Simmons, 
world-famed psychologist, jurist, author and __ teacher. 
Judge Simmons has set forth the fundamental working 
principles of Christian Psychology in a wonderful lecture 
entitled ‘The Kingdom of God.’’ This lecture will. be 

SENT COMPLETE AND FREE 

as a work of loving personal service on our part, ren- 
dered in the name and spirit, of Him who said: ‘Freely 
ye have received, freely give. a4 nd for it today. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
3504 Law Exchange Building. Jacksonville, Florida 








FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Que., June 26th, to 


July 31st, 1930. Thoroughly French Atmosphere, Only 
French Spoken, Entirely French Staff, Elementary, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Courses. Morning —Leetures and 
Class Room Instruction; Afternoon—-Group Conversation, 
Sight-Seeing, Sports; Evening—Concerts, French Plays, 
Entertainments. Illustrated Lectures. 

Write for Circular to the Secretary, FRENCIL SUMMER 
SCHOOL, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 











“A Gorgeous Tale 
of Old Mandalay” 


“A corking good story, full of humor, 
irony, pity and romance... the pe- 
culiar fascination of a colorful and 
romantic, if barbarous civilization.” 

—Baltimore Sun 


THE 
LACQUER 
LADY 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 
FOURTH PRINTING 


Macmillan $2.50 
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baggy tweeds conceal so much orig- 
inality,” with so much success, solves 
a mystery which leaves the perpetra- 
tors aghast but the readers agape. * * # 
Maybe it was the young heiress, 
Adrienne Van Doorn, who stuck a knife 





The Most Discussed Books 


THIS SELECTION is compiled from the lists of 
the ten best-selling volumes sent us by wire from 
the following bookshops each week: 


BRENTANO’S, New York; SCRANTOMS, INC., 
Rochester; KorNeR & Woop, Cleveland; 
Scruccs, VANDERVooRT & BARNEY, St. Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN 
PILLoT Co., Houston; PAUL Evper & Co., San 
Francisco; NoRMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY BIRD THAYER, Kansas City; 
MILLpR’s BooK StToRE, Atlanta; BULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Chi- 
cago; STEWART Kipp, Cincinnati; J. K. GILL, 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Fiction 


ag Pe ge of Andros, by Thornton P. Wilder: 
. Boni. A _ lovely prose poem on the 
ate of frustration. Reviewed February 26. 
Exile, by Warwick Deeping: Knopf. A well con- 
structed story of English expatriates on the 
Italian Riviera. Reviewed March 19. 
Cimarron, by Edna Ferber: Doubleday, Doran. 
To be reviewed next week. 


Coronet, by Manuel Komroff: Coward-McCann. 
A philosophical romance of the fall of aristocracy, 
beginning in Sixteenth Century Florence and end- 
ing in present-day Chicago. Full of color and 
vigor. Reviewed January 8. 


The Great Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts: 
Viking. A poet’s vision of pioneer woman and 
one of America’s finest historical novels. Re- 
viewed March 5 


Non-Fiction 


Byron, by Andre Maurois: Appleton. A brilliant 
biography of the self-made tragic hero. Re- 
viewed March 26. 


The Crusades, by Harold Lamb: Doubleday, 
Doran. Popular history of the first crusade and 
the men concerned in it. Reviewed March 26. 


Is Sex Necessary, by James Thurber and E. B. 
White: Harper. Providing a catharsis of laughter. 


The' Rise of American Civilization, by Charles 
and Mary Beard: Macmillan. One volume edi- 
tion of an American classic. Original edition 
reviewed June 7, 1927. 


Treatise on the Gods, by H. L. Mencken: Knopf. 
To be reviewed later by Edmund B. Chaffee. 





‘ 
into Gloria, the dancer, in The Ace of 
Spades. On the other hand, Lefty 
Lewis was around that night. And 
those were curious words, too, that 
Gloria said just before she died. Who 
was the Ace of Spades? And who 
pinched the crown jewels? You will be 
kept mildly excited while reading this 
one, which rates B plus. * * * In 
Murder on the Marsh" Francis McNab 
known as The Lamplighter, a famous 
crime solver, murmuring his favorite 
Gaelic expletives at the proper intervals, 
springs his trap to catch the murderer 
of James Cardew, an elderly gent who 
dwelt close to the sombre and historic 
Romney Marsh. Local color flares at 
The Woolpack, an old smugglers’ inn, 
where the local constabulary meet. 
There are several likely suspects, but 
too much stress is laid on the mystery 
of the marsh and what it hides, and the 


one thrill came at the end of the book, 
when we were too weary with rather in- 


volved sleuthing to react. % * * Mary 
Roberts Rinehart has the knack of tell- 
ing a story. Her characters are human, 
her plots well built to hold your in- 
terest. In her new mystery story, The 
Door, the murder of a nurse starts a 
series of crimes involving the household 
and family of Miss Elizabeth Jane Bell, 
who tells the story. At last her cousin, 
Jim Blake, is arrested. Intricate family 
relationships and motives are uncovered, 
some of which point toward his guilt, 
some toward his innocence. The de- 
nouement is logical and startling. A 
very ingenious story, and though com- 
plex, not confusing. Marred slightly 
by the author’s regrettable habit of hint- 
ing at the future, telling of events which 
won’t happen for a month or two. * * * 
Cyrano” is an excellent cloak and sword 
romance which fills with exciting fiction 
certain lacunae in the known life of M. 
de Bergerac. It tells how as the result 





The Outlook’s Five Inch Shelf 
For Week-End Reuding 


Detective-Mystery: The Door, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart: Farrar & Rinehart. 


Novel: None So Pretty, by Margaret Irwin: Har- 
court, Brace. 


Biography: Byron, by Andre Maurois: Appleton. 
Miscellaneous: Tradition and Experiment in Pres- 
ent Day Literature, essays by various authors: 
Oxford University Press. 





of killing a man and falling in love with 
a lady he became involved in the plots of 
Richelieu, Cing-Mars, the English and 
the Huguenots went to Mont St. Michel 
with the rascally d’Effiat, and after 
much scheming and fighting saved both 
France and his lady. * * # Author 
Unknown" is mystery with a differ- 
Horrie Pedler objected to pub- 
Poole’s rather scan- 
dalous reminiscences. Then Miss 
Pedler was found dead at the foot of 
her fire escape. Accident, said every 
one. But the reminiscences were found 
burned in her fireplace. Among those 
interested were her ward, Gilda Beden- 
ham, her publicity man, Koko Fry, her 
business manager, Savory. A story of 
literary London by two authors who 
have distinguished themselves in other 
fields, with an ending that will surprise 
you, and containing the best descrip- 
tion we have ever read of a concert. 
from the point of view of a non-musical 
listener. % % % Two delightful an- 
thologies have recently appeared. The 
Anthology of Invective and Abuse”, 
compiled by Hugh Kingsmill, contains 
outbursts of wrath, righteous and other- 
wise, from the pens of some sixty great 
men, from Shakespeare to Shaw. None 
of these selections are from the pen of 


ence. 
lishing Marmion 
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a woman, since, as far as he has been 


able to ascertain, says the editor, 
“women do not require the outlet of 
literature for such invective as they 
may from time to time be moved to de- 
liver. * % % The second anthology is 
The Stuffed Owl: an Anthology of Bad 
Verse'®, which includes only specimens 
of “good” bad verse, in speaking of 
which the editors, Messrs. D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis and Charles Lee, make the 
following distinction: “Bad bad verse is 
a strong but inexperienced female child 
doggedly attacking Debussy’s Fétes in 
a remote provincial suburb on a hire- 
payment pianoforte. Good bad verse 
is Rummel or Lamond executing 
Warblings at Eve at Queen’s Hall on a 





Inside the Covers 


Articles We Recommend in 
the Latest Magazines 


The Mad Hatter’s Dirty Teacup, by Stuart Chase. 
Harper’s, April. 

The author, well known writer on the social 
aspects of the American scene, delivers a “bad- 
tempered” indictment of our civic cleanliness. 
Compared with the chief cities of Europe, our 
important municipalities are one vast dump heap. 
Mr. Chase offers several constructive suggestions 
to end a national disgrace. 


The Facts of nate, by H. W. Hanemann. The 
Bookman, March 

This article is one of a series of parody bi- 
ographies in the manner of Richard Halliburton. 
Mr. Hanemann relates the travels and adventures 
of one Marco Polo, trader, of the firm of Polo, 
Polo, and Polo. Among other feats, this re- 
markable gentleman visits Kubla Khan, meas- 
ures the “caverns measureless to man,” climbs 
Mt. Everest and resists seduction by a princess. 
Mr. Herb Roth’s sketches are in perfect harmony 
with the text. 


These Women, by E. W. Howe. Forum, April. 

The author is the famous ‘‘Ed’” Howe, dean of 
American journalism and ‘the Sage of Potato 
Hill”. Modern women are heavily censured by 
Mr. Howe, who announces that he is unable to 
enjoy their friendship. Advocating ‘‘holy war” 
to fight the forces of emancipation, he believes 
that the threat against family life is a threat 
against civilization. 


Frances Perkins: Industrial Crusader, by Inis W. 
Jones. World’s Work, April. 

The subject of this article has the safety and 
welfare of a million workers in her capable and 
experienced hands. For a life time she has been 
fighting politicians, legislatures, and obstruction- 
ists to improve labor conditions and due to her 
efforts New York industrial codes stand as models 
for the entire country. Her battles and victories 
are milestones in social progress. 


Mass Education in America, by John Dugdale. 
Current History, April. 

The author, an Oxford graduate on the staff 
of The Spectator in London, looks at American 
methods of mass education. Although he realizes 
and accepts the factors which explain our na- 
tional thirst for culture—a desire to be ‘‘in the 
swim’’—Mr. Dugdale applauds the development of 
the small college and present tendencies toward 
the restoration of individual scholarship. In this 
way only can our system justify itself. 


Uncle Sam, Tipster, by Merle Thorpe. Nation’s 
Business, April. 

The editor of the official magazine of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States objects to 
the prophesies as to production and prices by the 
Department of Agriculture. ‘“‘The U. S. Govern- 
ment can’t afford to be wrong and, if it prophesies, 
it can’t always be right 





concert grand.” Included are eight 
cartoons by Max Beerbohm. 


Wa ter R. Brooks. 





10. By Henry Holt: MacVeagh, $2.00. 

11. By John Ferguson: Dodd Mead, $2.00. 

12. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00. 

13. By H. Bedford-Jones: Putnam, $2.00. 

14. By Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson: Cos- 
mopolitan, $2.00. 

15. MacVeagh, $2.50. 

16. Coward McCann, $2.50. 
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>> Poetry and Current Verse << 


LL IDEAS ARE of equal value, 
A and a book should compass the 

whole range of a man’s mind, 
sans selection or restraint—or so it 
seems from five books in a group of 
nine, five books which exemplify cur- 
rent “verse,” and make a kind of In- 
dependents’ Show by uninhibited people 
who jingle, comment and invent with 
singular abandon. 

Droll Parade by Carlton Talbott 
(Liveright $2) is history not so much 
in the little as in the lewd and ludicrous. 
From 900 a.p. down Talbott presents 
the lusts and private complaints of 
royalty, low-life, gargoyles and monks. 
It is somewhat scholarly, most in- 
consequential; and it is conceivable 
that it may make some people laugh 
very loud. 

Maxwell Bodenheim’s Bringing Jazz 
(Liveright $2) seems far behind 
Vachell Lindsey and the times in its 
obvious rhythms to be set to syncopa- 
tion. It is stale and brackish, and its 
content, of the Village, Bronx, Chicago, 
etc., can be imagined. 

In Manhattan Made (Liveright $2) 
Charles Recht says, 


Soon, somewhere, in some lonely 
lake, 

The moon will be bathing her 
anaemic face— 

And why shouldn’t it? 


And, although that quotation is typical, 
this book is intense and has depth. The 
pitiful vacuum of the world (as it seems 
to him) and the impotent sadness of 
humanity haunt him. “Say everything 
you can think of,” he says to himself, 
“to stop yourself from feeling bad.” 
He leers and thumps and groans and 
dogmatizes and remembers everything 
he ever learned, so as not to be sick 
with pity and futility. What a preacher 
he would make if he believed anything 
or had any hope. 

Another book which has these same 
qualities of abandon and tragic sense 
is, of course, Samuel Hoffenstein’s Year 
In, You’re Out (Liveright $2). But 
Hoffenstein has a happier touch and a 
greater talent, as well as a greater fun- 
niness. He really laughs. This book 
runs the gamut, and contains, among 
other things, beauty. 

Leonard Bacon’s Lost Buffalo (Har- 
per $2), a long Indian narrative poem 
and many shorter poems, falls into 
much the same class. Bacon is facile 
and expert, well satisfied with his satire 
and his mind thoroughly made up on 
all subjects. There is not a trace of 


poetry in his book, although the narra- 
tive is good story telling. 

Now come four books of a different 
intention. E. J. Pratt has gotten to 
work seriously and done what surely 
many others thought should be done, 
written the heroic ballad of The Roose- 
velt and the Antinoe (Macmillan 
$1.50). It isn’t poetry, but it’s good 
hard-working verse which rhymes in 
quatrains all the way through and keeps 
to its five-stress lines, unmetric though 
they be. It has a devotion and an 
honest love of heroes that give it notice. 

The Wind in the Cedars is Glenn 
Ward Dresbach’s third book of poems 
from the Southwest (Holt $2). They 
are competent, highly colored, care- 
fully wrought and a little monotonous. 
There is a slight tension about them, 
a too great tightness of texture, so that 
seldom can the reader take one in a cool 
drink of delight. They are the thought- 
ful work of a poet whose labor is some- 
thing of a torture to him, perhaps. He 
is a dependable and highly localized 
minor poet. 

And here, at the end, are two books 
of real poetry, Melville Cane’s Behind 
Dark Spaces (Harcourt, Brace $2) and 
Two On An Old Pathway by Eleanor 
O’Rourke Koenig (Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell). Cane ought not to be satis- 
fied, for he could in so many cases do 
better. His work is full of suggested 
magic, often only half formulated, more 
like notes. He lets the tiniest lines 
hurry him too quickly to his rhyme. 
He pins his impression down so fast 
and hard that he sometimes tears it. 
But even so, it is real and delicious 
sustenance for poets and their readers. 
The book is full of tantalizing delight. 


Once, at Tarascon, 

I saw a flock of sheep 

Filling an ancient Jane. 

Sunset dyed their fleece with mauve. 
Startled, 

They bunched and huddled, 

And panic ran along their backs 
Like quicksilver. 


Mrs. Koenig’s is a first book, and 
discloses real quality. It is young, a 
little feeble, but it is poetry. I hope 
she will cherish that delicate loveliness, 
that chill apprehension of the exquisite 
and nurture it until there is a stronger 
bole for the blooming tree. She is 
somewhat in the tradition of old Celtic 
Ballad writers, but also in the narrow 
path of English women poets who 
speak sparingly. 

Louise TowNnsEeNnD NICHOLL. 
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Around the 


PACIFIC 





GEISHA GIRLS DANCE FOR YOU IN JAPAN 


To 19 strange ports 
on the great MALOLO 


7 HIS year, another “Around Pacific 
Cruise” by the luxurious Matson liner 
Malolo! Twelve countries and 19 ports 
of the mysterious East and exotic 
South Seas will be visited. Japan and 
China, of course—with extensive shore 
excursions to ancient cities and shrines, 
Historic Manila in the Philippines. 
Teeming Singapore in Malaya, Bang- 
kok in Siam, Batavia in the East Indies. 
Then modern Australia and New Zea- 
land, primitive Fiji and Samoa, and 
colorful Hawaii. 


While America is fighting early 
snows, you'll be “down under” the 
equator where it is summer. You 
get back home for Christmas—your 
Christmas shopping already completed 
in the Orient’s alluring bazaars. 


Assuring you perfect arrangements, 
the Matson Line operates this second 
cruise in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Express Company. Your cruise 
ship is the 23,000-ton Malolo, holder 
of Pacific speed records, one of the 
world’s finest liners. Sail from San 
Francisco September 20, return 
December 19. 


There is but one cruise “Around the 
Pacific’ —the Malolo’s! Owing to the 
wide interest last year, we suggest 
early reservations. The membership 
is limited. Send today for folder to 
Matson Line, American Express Com- 
pany or your travel agent. 


MATSON LINE 


Los Angeles, 723 W. 7th St. 
Portland, 271 Pine St. 
Seattle, 1319 Fourth Avenue 


New York, 535 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, 140 So. Dearborn St, 
San Francisco, 215 Market St. 
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UCH OF the current criticism of 

the Theatre Guild’s latest pro- 

duction—Turgenev’s A Month 
in the Country—seems to be based on 
a lament that it isn’t The Green Pas- 
tures. If the Guild sets up for artistic 
pioneering in the dramatic woods, why 
turn down the Connelly piece and pre- 
sent in its stead an ancient Russian play, 
eighty years old? More, if Russian 
drama is to be presented, why so con- 
sistently refrain from any of the Chekov 
plays so well produced by Miss Le- 
Galliene in her Fourteenth St. theatre? 

So runs the undercurrent—to the 
detriment of modern American apprais- 
al of Turgenev’s drama; and, to a less 
extent, to the detriment of the Theatre 
Guild. 

A Month in the Country is some 
decades old by now. That is indis- 
putable. But theatregoers are hereby 
advised that the mind which wrote it 
still remains one of the clearest and, in 
its portrayal of human nature, one of 
the most incisive and attractive dramatic 
minds on view on any stage. In its point 
of view A Month in the Country is 
more truly modern and civilized than 
nine tenths of the Broadway dramas we 
are called upon to see. For half of 
America it presents an analysis of char- 
acter that is still in the pioneer stage. 
And eighty years old though it be, this 
is its first presentation on any American 
stage. 

More, in its emancipation from the 
purely Russian complexes of Chekov 
and Gorki, it betrays cosmopolitanism 
and a universality that make it, to a pe- 
culiar degree, more a portrait of all 
mankind—or womankind, if you like— 
than racial drama can ever be. Its set- 
ting could be any of the Monticellos or 
Mount Vernons of our own Forties and 
its drawingroom and garden the back- 
ground for early Nineteenth century 
society in Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. 

Here is the pas- 
sionate woman of any 
conventional society, 
beating her wings 
against the invisible 
bars which “excellent 
people” from time im- Michael and Mary: 
memorial have uncon- 
sciously set up around 
her—unconquered by 
her excellent, prac- 
tical husband, seeking 
male dominance in the 
men with whom she 


The Apple Cart: 


“Indicates the leading 


*Strictly Dishonorable: 


*The Green Pastures: 


The Theatre 


By FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


The Plays of the Week 


A Month in the Country, from the Russian of 
Ivan Turgenev at the Guild—with Alla Nazimova. 


The Matriarch, by G. B. Stern and Frank Vernon 
at the Longacre. 


is thrown in contact, veiled from herself 
by her own illusions, barely held in leash 
by a literary, platonic lover, and caught 
at last by passion for a mere youth who 
typifies for her the young romance and 
physical satisfaction life and her own 
complexes have denied her. 

A storm in a Sevres vase, if you like. 
And one which reposes in a leisurely, 
genteel drawing-room of the Forties. 
But the storm is there, all the same. And 
its terrific eruption jars the drawing- 
room out of its polite generalities for- 
ever. Society, built upon the volcano. 

“Oh, you are all excellent people!” 
cries Natalia, bitterly, as she rushes, 
baffled, defeated and unlovely to her- 
self, from the men who must leave her 
because of conventional morality and 
“the right thing’ but who constitute her 
only hope of realizing her primitive 
needs. 

A well constructed world has choked 
her back into her mould again. And 
love and society can run on once more, 
divorced in body and soul, but present- 
ing together still the cold, beautifully 
polished exterior of life in the country; 
anguished reality beneath, and above, 
the pleasant gesture. 

All that has been accomplished is a 
most terrific jangle of relationships, by 
an unhappy, tortured woman who has 
stooped to all the unlovely duplicity of 
But for the beholder, the 
completely —de- 


her sex. 
polished surface — is 
stroyed; and the people themselves 
stand forth naked and real. 

The whole story, set forth by a satiri- 


cal dramatist with not the faintest taint 


The Outlook’s Tabloid Guide to Current Shows 


Love and adventure in a speak-easy—delightful light comedy. 
Journey’s End: The great war play, perfectly acted. 
Street Scene: Pulitzer Prize Winner. 
It’s A Wise Child: Cleverly constructed farce-comedy about illegitimacy. 
Berkeley Square: Some metaphysics, a little magic, and much beauty—with Leslie Howard. 
June Moon: Comic strip wise-cracking in Tin Pan Alley. 

*Fifty Million Frenchmen: Expertly rroduced musical comedy. 

*Sons o’ Guns: A gay musical show with the irrepressible Jack Donahue & alluring Lily Damita. 
The First Mrs. Fraser: An uneven English comedy of manners. 
Wake Up and Dream: A very engaging London importation with Jack Buchanan. 

A tender and witty comedy of real human beings. 
Death Takes a Holiday: A magnificent idea about Death, inexpertly handled. 
Strike Up the Band: Amusing lyrics, 
Rebound: Exealient cake, but not enough bread and butter. 
Dishonored Lady: Melodrama of the deepest type—with Katherine Cornell. 

*Topaze: Hats off to Lee Shubert for bringing this comedy from Paris. 
Those We Love: Honest portrayal of domestic 


attractions as reported by the MeBride ind Tyson agencies. 


Tragic realism in a brown stone front. 


indifferent music—with genial Clark and McCullough. 


infelicity—good acting saves an old theme 
The humble negro’s story of the Lord God. The event of the season. Th 
Burlesque and brains. Shaw’s arid, penetrating political extravaganza. é 
The Last Mile: Ugly, grim death house drama—devastatingly realistic. For strong digestions. a lot 
*Simple Simon: Thank Heaven for Ed Wynn. . 
Apron Strings: A modern bride and a Victorian bridegroom in a spotty domestic comedy. 
Ripples: Fred Stone himself again—the show lacks emotional punch. 


Music, ballet and pleasing nonsense. 
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of Victorianism, and excellently played 
by the Guild cast, constitutes a play 
worth seeing by all except the clever and 
the over-intelligent. At times it is even 
so amusing that genuine Russian drama 
hounds, so we understand, are a trifle 
aggrieved. We liked it. 
W: WIsH we could say as much for the 
dramatization of G. B. Stern’s 
book, T'he Matriarch. For, not being 
clever enough to enjoy books by this 
author, we really went, hoping to find 
out what it was all about without hay- 
ing to buy the volume. 

We viewed a typical book drama- 
tization. You know the kind of thing 
where the young lady at the window, 
peering eagerly out, explains that she is 
waiting for her Uncle Max, who lives in 
Vienna and wears a green hat, carries 
a yellow bag, has been away for three 
years, is the third son of the famous 
family which originally came from 
Pressburg and is dominated by the 
Matriarch herself, who— 

Well, you know the sort of prelimi- 
nary explanations that pour out in re- 
sponse to the slightest question. It’s 
that sort of play. With half the dia- 
logue devoted to explaining what has 
gone on since the last curtain fell, and 
the action of the drama spaced by dec- 
ades, and many family gatherings as a 
setting for Constance Collier, the lady 
who bosses the family—with all this go- 
ing on, the thread of dramatic interest 





is pretty thin. 

The only really exciting thing to us 
was where the young hero in the last 
act discovered he was a bastard and was 
so delighted with the discovery that he 
proposed to run off and marry instant- 
ly the girl he had previously supposed 
to be his own cousin—only to suddenly 
detect in her a resemblance to the Matri- 
arch and punch her in the eye, and rush) 

out, roaring that she 


would never _ boss 
him the way her 
grandmother had 


bossed the family! 

“°-Twas all very 
well to  dissemble 
your love, but why 
did you kick me 
downstairs ?” 

The play, to our 
mind, showed up 
Matriarch as 

of gorgeous 

pifle, thrown around 
. a good idea. 
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ee The Movies ~~ 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


>> “Lummox” 
ANNIE HURST’S best seller of 


some years ago has found its way to 

the screen under the direction of 
Herbert Brenon, with Winifred West- 
over in the réle of the over-worked and 
inarticulate serving-girl. Lummoz is the 
life history of a patient, self-effacing 
slave working in New York about 
twenty years ago. She mops up in a 
saloon, scrubs floors in gilded halls of 
sin, and cooks in private homes—but al- 
ways without achieving anything for 
herself. Early in life she is seduced by 
the son of the house, but gives up her 
baby to be adopted by rich people. 
Years later, bedraggled and tired, she 
finds a haven in a small bake-shop 
where the mother has died and they are 
glad to have some one to care for the 
children. For herself, she achieves satis- 
factory self-expression in realizing that 
her son is now a great pianist. 

For some reason all this is not as 
moving as it should be. Either Mr. 
Brenon’s direction or the scenario are so 
diffuse or so lacking in emphasis that 
they fail to build up any true climaxes. 

Also, there is a tendency to show the 
“Lummox” .as a starry-eyed dreamer. 
Her face is always beautiful and 
young, even after twenty years of work 
and suffering. Nevertheless, because of 
Miss Westover’s performance, Lummoa 
should have a considerable success. 


br" Young Eagles” 


I guess I just don’t understand 
women. Thinking things over I am 
pretty sure of it (or 
is it that they don’t 


Worth Seeing 


me he is a severe pain in the neck. The 
more boyish and adolescent he becomes, 
the more truckloads of scented mail he 
receives each week—while as for my 
love-life—well, let’s not go into that. 

Young Eagles shows Mr. Rogers as 
a member of the American flying corps 
in France, a group of playful, pillow- 
fighting adolescents who are just the 
nicest fellows ever. “Buddy” has a 
great pure passion for a girl who lives 
in Paris. To his dismay he finds out 
his girl is a German spy—but just as 
the armistice arrives he finds she is 
really an American spy. 


bp “Lovin’ the: Ladies” 


Until the talking pictures came along 
Mr. Richard Dix was at the very top 
of the movie heap. His ingratiating 
personality, his smile and his abundant 
good health set our young girls all a- 
flutter. While his speaking voice is 
pleasant it is becoming apparent that 
Mr. Dix is not much of an actor. With 
such personalities as Ruth Chatterton, 
Greta Garbo, William Powell and Gary 
Cooper on every screen, the Dix tech- 
nique is distressingly obvious. Lovin’ 
the Ladies is made still more trying by 
a wheezy old comedy plot. 


fb >A Champion at Last! 


So fearful are the British of the cor- 
rupting voices of American movie 
actors, that even their newsreels are 
carefully put in tune with the infinite 
before being released. Thus, the Fox 
Movietone newsreels in Britain are 
carefully prefaced 
by a voice which an- 


understand me?) 
At any rate the fact 
is that I am amaz- 
ingly revolted by 
one Charles 
“Buddy” Rogers, a 
movie actor who is 
the idolized sweet 
patootie, the single 
standard Don Juan, 
the clean cut hero 
and the general 
dream boy of sev- 
eral millions of my 
countrywomen. Tio 
his press agents 
he is ‘America’s 
Boy Friend,” to our 
girlhood he is “ter- 
ribly cute,” and to 


Anna Christie: La Garbo speaks for the first 
time—and the population is all a-quiver. 

China Express: Violent Soviet film with usual 
excellent cinematics—has had some trouble 
with censors. 

Disraeli: George Arliss and his old play have 
been in one theatre six times as long as the 
usual flaming youth film. 

The Green Goddess: Another 
slightly less effective. 

Roadhouse Nights: Excitement with bootleg- 
gers and reporters—forget the title. — 

The Rogue Song: Lawrence Tibbett sings 
splendidly in the usual silly operatic story. 

Sarah and Son: Ruth Chatterton’s fine char- 
acterization makes up for a sleezy story. 

Seven Days Leave: Berry] Mercer as Barrie’s 
cockney scrub-lady. Gary Cooper is also good. 

Song O’ My Heart: John McCormack’s Irish 
ballads flawlessly reproduced. No _ story 
worth mentioning. 

Street of Chance: A smooth and well-con- 
trived story of big-time gamblers with Wil- 
liam Powell. it 

The Vagabond King: Good tunes and Dennis 
King singing in a better-than-usual adapta- 
tion from the stage. 


Not So Good 


Be Yourself: Fannie Brice in something un- 
fortunate. 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa: The war novel, 
incredible and unreal as a film. 

Song of the West: Covered Wagons, bad men, 
etc., but all are stagey. : 


Arliss play, 


nounces “British 
Mov’tone News— 
with corr-rrect Brit- 
ish accen’.” 

Now along comes 
Dr. Frank H. Vize- 
telly, born in Lon- 
don, and editor of 
the Funk and Wag- 
nalls New Standard 
Dictionary, who an- 
nounces via the 
Movietone 
that Americans use 
vastly better Eng- 
lish than London- 
ers, “who clip their 
final g’s and mum- 
ble-jumble their 
words.” 
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Underwriters and Distribu- 
tors of Government, Muni- 
cipal, Railroad, Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Securities 


Investment and 
Brokerage Service 


Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Offices in 28 cities 























London Midland aa Scottish 
Railway of Great Britain 


AMERICAN TRAVELERS 
TO EUROPE 


should commence their tour in 
Ireland or Great Britain 


see ee 

Tours at specially reduced rates can 
be arranged from Cobh (Queens- 
town), Londonderry, Belfast, Glas- 
gow or Liverpool to include all the 
areas of interest to the American 
tourist. These tours cover by rail, 
coach, and steanier, travel through 
the Lakes of Killarney. The Giants 
Causeway, The Trossachs of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh, The English Lake 
District, North Wales and Snow- 
donia, Chester, The Shakespeare 
Country, and Oxford, with a stop- 
over at any point on the line of route 
for three months, if required, with- 
out extra charge. 

Special quotations can be given for 
any chosen tour to cover any desired 
district, town or city in Ireland or 
Great Britain. 


New Route to the Continent via 
Tilbury and Dunkerque 


Leaving London(St. Pancras) 10,30p.m. 
Arriving Paris . . . 10.00a.m. 
(with connections to all European Capitals) 


Write for further information, fares, literature, 
itineraries, etc., etc., to: 


T. R. DESTER (Dept. B7) 
General Passenger Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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ee Toscanini ~< 


By PITTS SANBORN 


OW SHALL ONE “explain” 

Arturo Toscanini? How shall one 

plumb the glandular _ secret, 
analyze the chemical reactions, surprise 
the conspiracy of associated electrons 
that account for the unique musician? 
I prefer to think of him in the terms of 
an unabashed superstition. This su- 
preme necromancer seems to enslave 
with his baton earth, air, fire, and 
water, as if he were himself another 
Power, and to trail them in the orbit of 
his genius. This slender, wiry Italian, 
in the early sixties, all compact of 
energy, might be a more fortunate 
Phaeton, directing with an unerring 
hand and a daemonic relish the horses 
and chariot of the Sun. 

From the foregoing one must not in- 
fer that Toscanini owes nothing to 
human instruction. On the contrary, his 
erudition is enormous. I remember a 
French admirer saying of him once that 
he combined the scholarship of a Ger- 
man with the fire of a Latin. It is by 
no means the way of conductors to 
spring from the conservatory stick in 
hand like Athena ready-made from the 
brain of Zeus. Toscanini was graduated 
from Parma with a first prize for ’cello 
—just that and no more. It was while 
he was playing as ’cellist in the epera 
orchestra at Rio de Janeiro that his 
chance came to conduct. An unfortu- 
nate fellow had the ill luck to be hissed 
from the podium before the brief prel- 
ude to Aida was over. Toscanini took 
up the baton that he had thrown down 
and led the opera through to a finish 
with triumphant results. This occurred 
in 1886, at a time when he was only 
nineteen. 

- Nevertheless, he did not immediately 
forsake the ’cello. But eventually there 
followed engagements to conduct in a 
number of Italian cities, particularly in 
Turin, where Toscanini demonstrated 
his ability as a leader of concerts as well 
as of opera. In 1898 the historic 
Teatro Alla Scala of Milan engaged 
him as both operatic and symphonic 
director, and such became the renown of 
his achievements that the New York 
Metropolitan in 1908 induced him to 
leave Milan and come over here. Here 
he remained till the spring of 1915. 
Then, for reasons that are still a matter 
of dispute, he returned to Italy. The 
outstanding facts of his subsequent ca- 
reer have been his brilliant personal 
directorship of La Scala and _ his 
treasurous seasons with the New York 
Philharmonic. Next summer, after 


leading the Philharmonic on a tour of 
Europe, he will enjoy the distinction of 
being the only non-German to conduct 
at Bayreuth—Tannhduser and Tristan 
und Isolde being the operas of his 
choice. As Siegfried Wagner has 
graciously assured him, his selection is 
peculiarly appropriate because of his 
life-long devotion to the music of 
Richard Wagner and his labors on its 
behalf, especially in Italy, where a gen- 
eration ago he conducted the first per- 
formances on Italian soil of Gétterdaém- 
merung and Siegfried, the former at 
Turin, the latter at Milan. Incidental- 
ly, Toscanini has introduced a number 
of other foreign masterpieces to Italy, 
among them Weber’s Euryanthe and 
Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande. And 
famous Italian operas of which he di- 
rected the “world premiéres” include 
Pagliacci, La Boheme, and The Girl of 
the Golden West, this last at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 


OWEVER, it is as a symphonic con- 
ductor that we Americans now pri- 
marily regard Toscanini. And he feels 
himself that his principal labors, varied 
only by such eminent exceptions as that 
of Bayreuth, will henceforth be in con- 
cert. When we consider his illuminating 
readings of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Wagner, Debussy, Richard Strauss, and 
the surpassing perfection of the orches- 
tral performances that he obtains, we 


would scarcely wish him back in 
the opera house, unless for some 
special, and truly “gala,” Tristan or 


Meistersinger or  Gd6tterdidmmerung. 
Yet let no guileless soul suppose that 
Toscanini’s efforts in New York were 
always greeted with a glad, sweet song 
of undiluted approbation. 

After his initial essay here with a 
Wagner opera (G06tterdémmerung in 
the autumn of 1908), the Morning Sun 
prudently stated: “It would be in- 
justice to others and flattery to this 
conductor to say that it was a great 
reading. It would be equally unjust 
to deny that, granting its emotional out- 
look, it was a good reading. . . . Wher- 
ever the sensuous beauty of the melody 
is such as to tempt a conductor to dwell 
unduly on the phrase, to exaggerate the 
rhetorical pauses, to smooth out all the 
rugged edges of the instrumental decla- 
mation, Mr. Toscanini yields to it with 
avidity and spreads the syrup out on 
the bread as thin as possible... . Hercu- 
les was transformed into Apollo with 
an accentuation of the effeminacy al- 
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ways noted in statues of the latter god.” 
Certainly this puzzles the reader of 
today in view of the austerity of Tos- 
canini’s art as we now envisage it. Nor 
was this all. When he conducted 
Carmen at the Metropolitan one au- 
thority declared that he had proved his 
inability to interpret French music. 
When he conducted Tristan another ac- 
cused him of cruelty toward the singers’ 
voices, .. . Well, all that was a long 
time ago! 

What from the beginning commanded 
the admiration of everybody, however, 
was his leading a work of the length and 
difficulty of Gétterdaémmerung entirely 
from memory. And there was cordial 
endorsement of Buelow’s dictum that it 
is much better for a conductor to have 
the score in his head than his head in 
the score. 

Indeed, people used to be vastly in- 
trigued by Toscanini’s conducting 
everything without score, and so potent 
and influential has his example been 
that more and more batonists are striv- 
ing to follow it. With Toscanini the 
origin of the habit lay in his being at 
once near-sighted and the possessor of 
an extraordinarily vivid and tenacious 
memory. And in due course he found 
that through doing without a score he 
had decidedly more freedom, so that 
now, though his eye-sight were sud- 
denly to become normal, he would never 
dream of conducting with the music be- 
fore him. But in the case of a particu- 
larly intricate new work, he always 
takes a score to rehearsal to have it at 
hand for consultation. 


| ogeyy of musical stupidity on the 
part of singer or instrumentalist, 
Toscanini doubtless has uttered some of 
the sharp reprimands that have been at- 
tributed to him. Thus, he seems really 
to have told a prima donna who insisted 
on her stellar position that all the stars 
were in the sky, and to have assured an 
offending tenor after an Aida perform- 
ance that not Radames, but the audience, 
had been dishonored. Still, the orches- 
tral player who accused Toscanini of 
throwing his baton at him in a temper 
fit lost his case in court. 

Orchestras may find Toscanini an un- 
sparing taskmaster, but none the less 
they revere him. And singers who are 
not the victims of their own vanity and 
stupidity gratefully have testified to 
the invaluable help that he has given 
them. However, the finest verbal 
tribute that he has ever called forth 
may well have been set down by an 
American poet in a letter to the present 
writer: “As for Toscanini, he is the St. 
Bernard of conductors. He conducts to 
the throne of heaven.” 
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>> From the Life <~~ 


By IBBY HALL 


>» Murderer 


IFE to him was a strong wind and 
a burning flame. It was easy for 
the old woman to see that. 

She, who had always felt old and 
afraid, and who traveled with such difli- 
culty the hillside roads about their vil- 
lage, who measured life as carefully and 
hoardingly as she measured the flour 
that made her bread—she knew the 
value of it. But he knew nothing, he 
was indifferent to everything, he cared 
only for his sheep and that woman who 
lived with him. Life blew through him 
and all around him, strong and burning. 
Let him look out. One day it would 
blow him down from these mountains, 
far from his peaceful sheep and the 
arms of her who loved him, straight to 
hell. 

Those times when the old woman tot- 
tered and wavered up a steep embank- 
ment to let his sheep go stumbling by, 
when she dared lift her frightened eyes 
to spy upon him, passing, she knew her 
triumph. There he went still young and 
powerful, his great arms hard and hairy, 
his head thrown back as though he 
owned this sloping world, and in his 
eyes that look of quietness and distance. 
If he turned them on her suddenly her 
heart stopped beating and her eyes slid 
to the tree tops. Did he suspect? Had 
he any notion of how much she knew? 
If it once were hinted that his life was 
in her hands, that she had only to speak 
a word and he was lost, what would be- 
come of her then? 

Or those times at night when she lay 
awake considering what she knew; it 
was then that she sucked her own power 
from that secret. How had she come by 
her knowledge? She would tell that 
when she had to. No one among these 
hill-side neighbors knew the story but 
herself. But there was no curling flame 
or agonized breath of it that had not 
lived in the darkness around her bed. 
The girl, that first one whom he had 
loved so madly twenty years ago, she 
had been more beautiful, one was told, 
than a lily, and proud and gay and 
caring for no one. “Least of all you— 
you wicked one, with the great look and 
the black heart,” would mutter the old 
woman. Yes, that flower, that lovely 
creature was the kind that crept into 
men’s brains and turned their blood into 
weakness, and at that time he had not 
been so high and steady. Then it was 
that the wind blew him about! Up and 
down, into burning beautiful words— 


into curses of dispair and anger! For, 
one told you, that she only laughed at 
him. Beautiful as a child and desirable 
as wine, and wanting none of his humble- 
ness (humble!) or entreaties to be mar- 
ried (marriage with that one who, to her 
own knowledge, had never granted it 
since)! He was a murderer. In the 
night—to have stolen to her house, to 
have spread the flames that would 
devour her, lying like a lily in her 
dreams, her and all her family that slept 
under that roof! To have danced and 
howled as the flames spread up to 
heaven—to have held off with his gun 
those neighbors who struggled to defend 
that house—insane—devil—murderer ! 

In the blackness of her silent house 
the old woman would sit up in bed cover- 
ing her mouth in terror. Had_ she 
spoken that word? Had she told it? 
For as her eyes gloated in the darkness 
on the horror of his down-fall her lips 
were twisted with fear. They had never 
tracked him. For three years he had 
hidden in the woods and lived with ani- 
mals. Then he had found his chance 
and fled to these mountains. No one. 
No one knew him but herself. He’ with 
his black heart, living here among the 
sheep! He that was a devil—with his 
great look and quiet eyes! He that had 
found a woman to give him love, whom 
the neighbors thought to be his wife! 
He was a murderer. He would take this 
old woman’s life from her—life that was 
so precious, so brittle, to be guarded so 
carefully—he would take it if he knew 
the power she had. 

She was afraid. She was afraid of 
this shepherd-murderer. She was afraid 
of death. In the darkness she covered 
herself with the bed-clothes, she covered 
her head the better to guard that little 
flame of life. 

The nights all added up at last. The 
days that she had fled the shepherd in 
the sunlight finally added up. And the 
old woman became suddenly unafraid, 
for soon she would be dying. She had 
waited for this. Now he would know 
who had possessed him all these years, 
to whom his life had been tied in secret. 
Her deathbed would be the end of him! 
She turned her head and whispered. 
“You will remember—’’ Even those 
who watched, remembered that far-off 
story. Her last few hours had been 
saved for this, “Here is he hiding—I 
have known—and been afraid—His 
name—his name—” and crying out his 
name at last, she struck the shepherd 
down. 
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The new KeErMatu 200 h. p. 
L-head six cylinder engine 
for super-power installation 
in light fast cruisers and 
runabouts is attracting wide 
attention. 5 inch bore and 
534 inch stroke. 


Down draft carburetion — 
chrome nickel steel cylinder 
blocks — special type oil 
cooler and filter—crank case 
ventilating system—7 bear- 
ing crankshaft—force feed 
lubrication—are only a few 
of the high lights to provide 
that relentless power deliv- 
ery achieved in this husky 
engine. 





Write for illustrated literature giving 
complete details of construction 
and other usable information. 


4 to 225 H. P. $295 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 


5887 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St., W., Toronta, Ontario. 










New York Show Rooms 
5th Ave. and 15th St. 


“A Kermath always Runs” 








THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 


FREE CATALOGS, Camps or Schools in U. S. Want for 

Girls or Boys? Advice, State Chartered Free Bureau, 
American Schools? Association 
Times Bidg., N.Y. C., or 17 W. State, Chicago 











Before she could know how quietly he 
admitted his guilt, or that the woman 
who was thought to be his wife had left 
the mountains and put her hands 
through the bars of his cell and married 
him; before she could know even how 
unafraid he was of death or of that 
final sentence to imprisonment for life, 
the old woman was triumphantly dead. 
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FREE GUIDE 


TO THE 


WEST 


An invaluable aid in 
planning a vacation 
—describes briefly the 
many National Parks 
and other Western 
vacation regions 
reached by the Union 
Pacific. This book is 
free—send coupon, 
post card or letter. 
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When sickness threut- 
ens, don’t gamble on 
the accuracy of your 
fever thermometer. 
The stakes are too 
high. 
If the thermometer 
you use is marked 
Tyeos, you may be 
sure that it is the 
best that money 
7 can buy. 


























A Tycos Fever Ther- | 
mometer should be in |} 
every home, ready for 
use. The children can’t ~ 
tell you when they have a 
fever. A Tycos can! 

















We have an interest- 
ing illustrated book 
entitled ‘‘Childhood, } 
Youth and Old Age’’ 
that we will send 
free on request. 
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My Friend Liberty 
(Continued from Page 529) 


And I report to the statue another 
sample of the freedom and equality 
which it symbolizes. It was in Chicago. 
I had made a pilgrimage there to hear 
Senators Johnson and Borah speak. 
President Wilson had returned from 
Versailles and had undertaken his fatal 
campaign to have this country ratify 
the peace treaties and join the League 
of Nations, fathered by him to safe- 
guard the treaties and thus, ironically, 
perpetuate the defeat of his own prin- 
ciples. Johnson and Borah had come 
to Chicago to fire the first big guns 
against this misguided idealism and 





European intrigue which threatened 
the traditional American liberty. My 
own Americanism, despite the rough- 
handling experiences, or because of 
them, had been tempered and my feel- 
ings were on the side of American tra- 
dition. It wasn’t strange then that I 
should leave my work in an Indiana 
town and journey to Chicago. 

Five hours before the doors of the 
auditorium were opened Congress 
Street from Michigan to Wabash was 
jammed with people. I was among 
the first to arrive at the door and, like 
hundreds of others, suffered agonies 
throughout the afternoon in the human 
whirlpool. Finally the doors swung 
open and the seething tides sluiced into 
the building. In less than twenty min- 
utes the spacious house was choked. 
Outside, five thousand people _ still 
clamoured in vain for admission. 

Secure in my seat in a loge, I re- 
flected upon aspects of American 
democracy and was filled with joy at 
the prospect of seeing and hearing two 
of the foremost champions of it. 
Deafening acclamations greeted these 
men, and Senator Medill McCormick, 
chairman of the meeting, when they 


walked upon the rostrum. I was a 
proud person then. I felt that I was 
at the fountain of things. The pain 


of the five-hour waiting outside was 
forgotten. My eyes were fastened 
upon the three senators. For the first 
time in my life I was seeing men who 
shaped policies and made the wheels 
go round. 

Then, hearing murmurs back of me, 
I turned my head and saw standing be- 
hind us half a dozen women in silk 
gowns and glittering wraps, escorted by 
silk-hatted gentlemen holding  silver- 
mounted ebony canes. 

A man in a frock coat asked us to 
empty the box, the whole lot of us. I 
myself would have offered no resistance. 
But the others, all native Americans, 
pulled out newspapers and pointed out 
where it said that the entire audi- 
torium, loges, main hall, balconies, gal- 
leries, was thrown open to the public. 
They spoke of how we had waited all 
afternoon to secure our seats. One 
man especially was more outspoken than 
the rest. He bragged about his Ameri- 
can citizenship and kept repeating the 
fact that this was a free country. 

I admired these people’s courage in 
standing for their rights, and though 
at first I would have relinquished my 
seat without much resistance, now I 
threw my lot with the rest and resolved 
to have happen to me whatever would 
happen to them. We all refused to 
budge an inch. 

The silk-hatted and ermine-wrapped 
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people from Chicago’s Gold Coast were 
just as determined as we were. They 
stood there ready and eager to deprive 
us of our rights. But we overlooked 
one thing—that they had authority on 
their side. The man in the frock coat 
walked out and in a few minutes re- 
turned with a squad of policemen. They 
first lifted by the shoulders the one that 
bragged loudest about his American 
citizenship and dragged him down the 
vestibule. Then they asked every one 
of us what mode of egress we would 
choose, walk out peacefully or be 
ejected like the first one. Some left 
meekly; others were dragged out. I 
chose the latter mode. 

Of these experiences, of the time 
when a tall Kentuckian with a rope in 
his hand looked all over the campus for 
me in order to “hang the damn for- 
eigner,”’ and of other incidents I com- 
plain to my friend. But it is dumb. 
It has no tongue for me now. It does 
not comfort me or encourage me as it 
did that day twenty years ago when 
my eyes turned to it for aid. It stands 
there in the harbor, a hollow metal 
structure reared on a patch of ground. 
Hollow it is, hollow to the top of its 
haloed head and to the tips of its 
fingers. I have crawled through its 
belly and through the arm that holds 
aloft the torch. 

Yes, the statue stands there denuded 
of its erstwhile enchantment, no longer 
the mystic-shrouded goddess of a blind- 
ly worshipping devotee, but withal a 
more rational and objective thing. It 
still is my friend, and a better and 
more understanding one at that. Al- 
ways it will be my friend. For if ever 
it opens its mouth to speak to me now, 
it speaks truly and rationally. It says: 
“It is I, my friend, that need your pro- 
tection and not you mine!” 


Wanted: A Grenfell 
(Continued from Page 525) 


missionary penetration of the South by 
the North. 

But while a Grenfell to the South 
who understands racial conditions 
there, or is at least open to conviction 
that, politically and socially, present 
conditions are best for the present— 
while such a benefactor will have the 
assistance of the discerning and con- 
siderate whites, he will encounter in 
the Negro himself superstitions that 
militate darkly and powerfully against 
the science of medicine. Plantation 
Negroes still believe profoundly in 
spirits, good and evil; and in charms; 
and a little belief in sorcery goes a 
long way. A doctor has always to con- 
tend not alone with a Negro’s physical 
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ced On one occasion one of my Negro 


woodchoppers cut his foot deeply with 


vat an ax. I knew nothing of the accident Oo r Life on a D U d e Ra nc h 


until three days later, when I found 


























re- 
ey the invalid sitting in the sun beside his 
sat cabin, his foot bound up with filthy 
an rags. I went back home for some car- T ; ; 
he ; bolic wash and some iodine. Upon my HE nerves of this family were 
ne : return he unbound his foot. ‘To my badly frayed. 
ld F horror the ghastly wound was distinctly ; 
be CO green in color. At once I had my sus- Arrived at the Dude Ranch, each 
ft picions. , 
: “Sek die ven oun te eee went after his own hobby and was \& 
asked. swallowed up by it—the father with 
“Auntie Rose tell me to put three 
ne —" p 
‘a | cents in it, and tie it up,” he told me. his fishing, the mother at her bridge 
or Forcing copper pounies into 9 wound under the pines, the son roping steers, 
we and tying them in is a favorite treat- PA 
“i ment among rural Negroes. In this the daughter riding the woodland 
b case gangrene had set in. I got the trail 
- man to a hospital in Charleston, where _— 
it he survived the amputation of his leg. With not a care in the world and 
” On another occasion I was horrified ; : 
” to have a young Negro come to me with ee all the necessities of life supplied by 
j the hilt of a knife standing rigid be- ; oe 
al tchful host, the days were a con- 
j tween his neck and shoulder. He told Sener es es Y 
“7 me that he had been in a fight, and that stant joy. 
“ his rival had driven the little keepsake Th maT 
“ ; there. It had been in the wound three e guests, caretully se ected, 
a avs : 
Is F days. were congenial. 
But why in the world do you leave jf ; : 
4 ' it there?” I asked. “Why haven’t you Dreamily romantic evenings around 
had some one take it out for you?” : 
13 
_ “They say that if I pull out the the mn fire were followed by cool, The GIRL RODE THE 
} * . . e MOUNTAIN TRAILS 
4 knife, all my blood will run out after silent nights of refreshing sleep. 
; it ” 
t = 
rl Fortunately I was able to relieve him By the end of the summer the mem- 
- af kin Seaveemne Coenatiem: bers of this family felt quite agreeable 
In In Memoriam Tennyson raises the ons 3 


dread and searching question, “Do we toward one another again, alfec- 
indeed desire the dead?” It is fitting 
to ask, ‘“‘Does the South desire the wel- 
fare of the Negro?” Speaking as a 
southerner, who has lived for twenty- uae nerrceae ett 

seven years in the North, I may say aes §=ywent happily home together. 
that such a question should not be an- 
swered categorically. “It would be 
scanned.” And probably we should 


tionate in fact—and bidding farewell 








to their host, wranglers and horses, 





May we help you choose a Ranch in 


define “welfare.” If it means the con- the Montana-Wyoming Rockies for 
| 4 dition in which the Negro is happiest your vacation? For ‘‘ Ranch Book’’ 
: 7 and the white man safest, the South 


- ; ; <4 elt tion 
religiously desires it. But if it means and Western travel information, 
a movement toward social and political address, E. E. Nelson, 239 Northern 


equality, tending at length toward Pacific Railway, Saint Paul, Minn. 
rivalry, and consequent bloodshed, the 
South does not desire it. At no cost 


is the South willing to jeopard the in- : 
tegrity of white civilization. O rT ern d Cl IC ve 
Let it not be thought that I have 
raised artificial barriers to those who 
would go adventurously Grenfelling into 
the South. I have talked over the 
situation with many a man from the 
North who confessed to me a certain 
apprehension over the reception of 
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ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE is a _ southerner 
by birth and well known as an author 
and poet. Among the volumes of which 
he is author are Old Plantation Days, 
Songs from a Valley and Heart of the 
South. 


JONATHAN MITCHELL is a former London 
correspondent of the New York World 
and a frequent contributor to the maga- 
zines. Among his recent contributions 
to the Outlook and Independent have been 
“What Admirals Think” and “Little Peo- 
ple vs. Big Fellows.” 


First coming to the United States at 
the age of thirteen, STOYAN CHRISTOWE, 
Bulgarian by birth, is now a naturalized 
American citizen. Mr. Christowe has con- 
tributed several articles on the assimila- 
tion of the immigrant, and is the author 
of a novel shortly to be published. 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN, whose editorial, 
“Prohibition and Its Motives,’’ appears in 
this issue is an authority on sociology. A 
member of numerous philosophical and 
sociological societies and Director of the 
Cooper Union Forum, Mr. Martin is also 
author of The Behavior of ‘Crowds and 
other volumes. 


PITTS SANBORN, widely known as a 
music critic, is now musical editor of the 
New York Telegram. Mr. Sanborn con- 
tributes frequently to the magazines. 


Forecast 


With Ella in the Desert, by Stanley 
alker. 


Although now seventy-one years old, Ella 
A. Boole, president of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, is 
still a formidable antagonist. Believe it 
or not, she is actually on record as saying 
that ‘“‘Lindbergh’s wonderful endurance 
was due to the fact that he always has 
been a total abstainer,’”’ and ‘‘the so-called 
wine at the feast of Cana was not fer- 
mented.” 


What Makes a Lobbyist? by E. Pendleton 
Herring. 


The word lobbyist has lately acquired an 
essentially unpleasant connotation which 
is not always deserved. Apparently there 
are good lobbyists and bad lobbyists. Mr. 
Herring discusses the proposals now be- 
fore Congress to curb the practice. After 
all, he writes, you cannot prevent an in- 
fluential constituent from talking to his 
Congressman. 


Spain Is Not Like That, by Henry Al- 
bert Phillips. 


Patriotic reminiscences of the Spanish 
War and newspaper reports of comic 
opera revolutions in Spanish American 
Republics had given the author an im- 
pression of Spain that was entirely erron- 
eous. A year’s residence led him to revise 
his estimate. Mr. Phillips tells how he 
was led to change his mind and describes 
some of the achievements of Primo de 
Rivera. 


Cheap Money Comes Again, by William 
O. Scroggs. 


The outstanding financial development of 
the past month has been, in the opinion 
of the author, the decline in interest 
rates. Although this decline has on the 
whole had salutory effects, Mr. Scroggs 
fears that the latest cut in the redis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York may lead to more stock 
market inflation. 


Dark Emptiness, by John Coffey. 


In the tenth instalment of his auto- 
biography Mr. Coffey tells of his attempts 
to join the army for service in France. 
The Draft Board, however, did not favor 
the enlistment of ex-convicts. Disap- 
pointment at his rejection soon led to re- 
newed shoplifting. The instalment re- 
veals the author’s increasing sense of the 
futility of his life. 





medical missionaries to the Negroes in 
the South—a vague uneasiness that 
such charity, by involving the race 
problem, would effect more harm to the 
whites than good to the blacks. And 
I have had southerners express the 
same fear. 

Really, the situation is complex, and 
has to be so accepted. Speaking with 
the utmost candor at my command— 
and I have no purpose save to try to 
be frank and explicit—the road toward 
the physical betterment of the Negro 
may have a barrier in it, which it would 
be unfair of me not to disclose. The 
barrier is the disconcerting, unethical, 
but very practical query, what will be 
the effect of your welfare program for 
the Negro upon the welfare of the white 
population? Will your gracious char- 
ity bear the bitter fruit of a graver 
racial problem? 

It is, of course, quite natural to ask 
why the South does not produce her 
own Grenfells. One reason has just 
been given; another is that the South 
is financially far behind the North; 
still another is that doing missionary 
work for the Negro has for a south- 
erner no charm of novelty. We send a 
great many missionaries to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and permit the 
needy and the helpless to die at our 
doors. I have never been able to ap- 
preciate Virginia’s sending a missionary 
to China, and Carolina’s sending one to 
India. As far as dire human extremity 
is concerned, we have Chinas and Indias 
all over the South. Our heroes of the 
church are fleeing the immediate and 
desperate call. 

There is, I think, no lovelier land 
than the old plantation regions of the 
Carolinas—a land of hyacinth days and 
camellia nights. Nature there triumphs 
in giant trees, in great rivers, in lus- 
trous fragrant fields, in an exotic pro- 
fusion of wildflowers. But on _ this 
beauty a blight is set. I feel it when- 
ever I am at home. Here thousands 
of humble black peasants come into 
the world, live, are afflicted, and die— 
completely beyond the splendid con- 
soling pale of modern medicine. Here 
Peter Small and Willie Fraser and 
Annie Gaillard lie down and die; and 
thousands like them are destined so to 
perish miserably for want of great 
sacrificial souls to minister to their 
bodies. 


Laws for All the World 
(Continued from Page 527) 


tract by the Mexican government in 
1912, to dredge the port of Salina Cruz. 
The contract read that “under no con- 
dition shall the intervention of foreign 
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diplomatic agents”—meaning our State 


Department—‘‘be permitted.” After 
the company had dredged away for a 
time, the de la Huerta revolution of 
1914 broke out, and the Mexican 
government was unable to pay any more 
money. The company withdrew, and 
our State Department, on the company’s 
behalf, presented Mexico with a bill for 
$233,523.30. 

The claim eventually came before an 
arbitral commission which, after con- 
sulting the best, modern professorial 
authorities, decided that there was a 
great deal to be said on both sides. “The 
problem is not solved,” its decision read, 
“by saying yes or no.” The claim of 
the North American Dredging Com- 
pany was denied, however, on other 
grounds. 

This was the uncertain status of the 
Calvo Clause when Sefior Guerrero came 
to write his draft. He proposed to end 
the discussion, once and for all, by for- 
mally making the Calvo Clause a part 
of world law. Great business interests, 
of course, were at stake, and on the com- 
mittee with him were the legal advisors 
of the British, French and Italian gov- 
ernments, to say nothing of Mr. George 
W. Wickersham, former Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. Nothing else 
in Sefior Guerrero’s draft was touched, 
but this section was instantly altered out 
of all recognition. The Latin American 
countries, when they learned what had 
happened, were very much disappointed. 
Since then, the United States has been 
the only nation on this hemisphere which 
took any interest in the preparations 
for the present conference. 

Meantime, the committee of legal ex- 
perts had begun work on two more sub- 
jects—nationality, and the rules of the 
sea having to do with the three mile 
limit, technically, the law of territorial 
waters. Mr. Wickersham had a great 
deal to say about the necessity for U.S. 
revenue cutters to pursue rum-runners 
wherever they found them—inside the 
three mile limit or outside on the high 
seas—and he was warmly supported by 
jurists from the Baltic countries—Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Soviet Russia—all of which then had 
prohibition, and rum-running troubles. 
The great importance of this subject, 
however, comes from the fact that it 
defines the limits within which a block- 
ade can be legally maintained in case of 
another world war. 

The subject of nationality has proved 
particularly difficult for the committee. 
As the recent case of Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, daughter of William Jennings 
Bryan, illustrated, the laws of the 
various nations at the present time are 
hopelessly conflicting. Mrs. Owen, dur- 
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ing the War, married an English army 
officer, and became thereby an English 
subject. Later her husband died. By 
British law, Mrs. Owen continued to be 
British. By our law, she regained her 
American citizenship. In the last elec- 
tion, she ran for Congress from her dis- 
trict in Florida, and won. Her Re- 
publican opponent challenged her right 
to take her seat, and there was a long, 
bitter fight before the Committee of 
Privileges and Elections before Mrs. 
Owen’s Americanism was admitted. 

All European countries — except 
Soviet Russia and France—deny that 
a woman has any independent national- 
ity of her own, apart from her husband. 
American and English feminists have 
gone to The Hague to demand that this 
ancient, patriarchal view of woman’s 
position should not be written into world 
law. In preparing the feminists’ case, 
Miss Doris Stevens, with the assistance 
of Dr. Alice Paul, leader of the militant 
campaign of suffrage during the Wilson 
administrations, undertook the examina- 
tion of the legal codes of each of the 
eighty-four sovereign and _ semi-sov- 
ereign nations of the earth—an immense 
labor of love. The result of their work 
—besides an authoritative book on 
women’s nationality which fills many 
hundred pages—was a proposed world 
code, saying simply that ‘the contract- 
ing Parties agree that upon the going 
into effect of this treaty there shall be 
no distinction based on sex in their law 
and practice relating to nationality.” 

Sefior Guerrero’s amended draft on 
“responsibility of states” was completed 
early in 1926, and the drafts on nation- 
ality and territorial waters were finished 
some months later. Detailed question- 
naires, based on these drafts, were then 
submitted to the various governments, 
and the next two years were spent in 
waiting for the governments to reply. A 
number of modern political economists— 
the Englishman, Mr. Graham Wallas, 
for instance—have expressed doubts 
whether the human race, as a race, has 
sufficient mental capacity to manage its 
own destiny. 

The governments of Norway and the 
Irish Free State, with charming frank- 
ness, explained that they did not under- 
stand such matters very well, and that 
they would prefer to wait to see what 
positions other nations took. The 
governments of Egypt and Siam tried to 
conceal their bewilderment by saying 
they would “reserve opinion.” Hungary 
announced naively that it could not con- 
sent to change any of its own laws. 
Portugal, disregarding all other ques- 
tions, wrote a long note saying that it 
was a country of poor fishermen, and 
would like to have the three mile limit 
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extended to eighteen miles. 

The replies of perhaps a half dozen 
governments, in all, showed competence 
and understanding. The note of the 
British government, written by its legal 
advisor, Sir Cecil Hurst, was a superb 
example of political common sense, and 


ca i 
Through a Glass Darkly 
From the Trend of Events in Our Issue of 
April 12, 1950 


A Class A International Air Pilot 
License was awarded this week to 
Dwight Lindbergh. 

Eleven thousand copies of Vol- 
taire’s Candide were officially 
burned last week on the tomb of the 
late Senator Reed Smoot. 

The Senate debated the Carroll bill 
to organize, as a separate arm the 
Bacteriological Corps of the Army 
and Navy. 

A specially constructed Fordgrand- 
son truck conveyed to Washington 
last Thursday the recently collated 
data accumulated by the 1935 Fed- 
eral Prohibition Fact-finding Com- 


mission. 
P<< 
clear, hatd thinking. The French re- 
ply of M. Fromageot, who, with Sir 
Cecil, has since been elected to the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, was equally satisfactory. The 
American reply was an amazing piece 
of work—a scholarly disquisition—fill- 
ing as many pages as the replies of all 


the other governments put together. 

After these replies had been received, 
the committee of legal experts prepared 
final drafts of their three proposed codes, 
thus consuming another year’s time. 
Now, after eleven years of preparation, 
the nations are gathered at The Hague. 
There are innumerable technical details 
to be settled—what international jurists 
call “pretty points” of law—each of 
which is dear to the heart of some or 
another foreign office or state depart- 
ment. It will be difficult to secure an 
agreement, but if there is one, it will 
open up fascinating possibilities. The 
writing of world law will not prevent 
disputes among the nations, nor make 
the disputes any the less bitter. But 
what it will do is to present an easy, 
routine way of settling each dispute as 
it arises. 

The United States, with its Federal 
system, shows how, in theory, a code 
of world law should function. Arizona, 
at the present time, is exceedingly angry 
with six other southwestern states. 
Arizona accuses them of trying to de- 
prive it of its rightful share in the water 
and electric power which is to come from 
Boulder Dam. Long, bloody wars have 
been fought over less vital questions. 
Arizona is a sovereign state, and owes 
allegiance to no other than itself. Unless 
the dispute is settled first in some other 
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way, Arizona will take its case to the 
Supreme Court, and await the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

The World War had its start in the 
murder, at Sarajevo, of the Austrian 
Archduke Ferdinand by the Serbian 
Comitadji, Princip. The Austro-Hun- 
garian government immediately accused 
Serbia of complicity, and demanded 
various things in reparation. Serbia 
protested its innocence, and presently 
the War began. 

The present meeting at The Hague 
has before it a proposed world law, 
which, in the barbarous phraseology of 
international jurists, reads as follows: 
“A state is responsible for damage by a 
private individual to the person or 
property of a foreigner, if the state 
failed to show in its protection of the 
person or property of the foreigner— 
having regard to the circumstances and 
any special status possessed by him— 
such diligence as should be expected 
from a civilized State.” 

Had such a world law been in ex- 
istence in 1914, the guilt or innocence 
of Serbia would have been, at once, a 
legal, instead of a_ political, question. 
Did Serbia—having regard for the cir- 
cumstance that 
unpopular, and that Ferdinand 
sessed the special status of heir-appar- 
ent to the Austro-Hungarian throne— 
provide him 
How many gendarmes were assigned to 


Austrians were very 


pos- 


with police protection? 
guard him, and did they make a care- 
ful search for possible assassins? What, 
in the same circumstances, would police 
have done in Paris or Berlin? Austrian 
jurists would have presented proofs of 
Serbia’s guilt before the 

Court of International Justice 


Permanent 





or, more 
likely, before some special tribunal— 
and Serbian jurists would have pre- 
sented proofs of their country’s inno- 
cence. 

In 1914, there was no established, 
routine way to handle disputes between 
nations. It is true that the so-called 
Hague Tribunal was in existence. This 
Hague Tribunal _ proved 
simply because it did not have behind it 


valueless, 


a system of universal agreed-on world 
law. International law—and the will- 
ingness of the nations to have recourse 
to it—is the only hopeful substitute for 
war. 


Compensation 
(Continued from Page 541) 


asked them to be sure the committee 
intended to do its very best for them, 
but that it wanted every one to continue 
to keep his head and not say or do any- 
thing except what it would ask. A 
little later the warden ordered us back 


to our cells; we went in perfect order, 
but I could see every one had to re- 
strain his excitement and happiness. 
I did my best to keep thoughtful of 
what was ahead. 

Three of the five members of the 
State Commission came in about an 


hour; the other two couldn’t be reached. | 
The commissioners first ordered that a | 
meal be prepared and the men brought | 


to the dining-room. At the end of the 


meal one of the commissioners came to | 
the dining-room, said that the Commis- | 
sion would give the prisoners’ com- | 


mittee an interview. The commissioners 


promised that the full Commission would | 
give us a hearing within forty-eight | 


hours and we agreed to tell the men to 
go back to work immediately. 


Two days later the full Commission | 
complaints a | 
They left promis- 


came and gave our 
thorough hearing. 
ing to do even more than we had asked 
to improve corditions; and kept their 
promise. A dietitian was hired to train 
three long-term mca as cooks, and the 
short-term men in the kitchen were re- 
placed by long-term ones. Running 
water for washing was provided in the 
shops, and ice-water tanks were in- 
stalled. The ticks used for 
sleeping in the county jail wing were | 
replaced by cots. One of the members | 
of the Commission came weekly for | 


straw 


several weeks. “Everything all right?” 
he asked me each time. Although he 
didn’t say so, I felt sure he meant to | 
see that no retaliation against the com- 
mittee should be attempted. 

TI saw no sign of a desire for retalia- 
tion. The deputy, after returning from 
his vacation, seemed more pleased than 
dissatisfied with what had happened. 


He kidded me about taking advantage 
of his absence and being “quite an | 
orator.” I thought he expected the | 
warden to be fired and that he’ would | 
get the job. The warden bulged into | 
sight a few times in the yard with an 
aggrieved look on his puffed face. A 
month after the strike he was asked to 
resign. 

The prisoners’ praise and apprecia- 
tion, whether I deserved it or not, helped 
to increase my renewed hope that I could 
really accomplish something in the 
future, really do something to help to- 
wards establishing the new world sure 
to come after the War. I decided that 
perhaps the best way I might help 
would be by trying to make prisons 
what they ought to be; I had done more | 
thinking about that than anything else. 





If I made a good record in the army 
and came out alive I’d have a chance to 
get a hearing for what I might have 
to say. 


(To Be Continued) 
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>> With Our Readers << 


peAn Alabaman Objects 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Brooklyn 


DeaR SIR: 

For Senator Heflin I hold no brief whatsoever. 
Nor for the Ku Klux, nor even for Prohibition, 
about which you are so wise, and it may be 
added, so unfair. But as an Alabaman, I deeply 
resent your editorial statement in the issue of 
February 26th about Alabamans. 

You say: ‘About 70% of the farms are worked 
by tenants, where average income in money is 
$15 a month. Bitten by jealousy and fear of 
negro competition, these people need Heflin’s 
assurance that as whites they are superior to 
blacks.” Any such assertion could come only 
from one woefully ignorant of southern conditions. 

Evidently you do not know that of the “70% of 
tenant farmers” 80% are negroes; doubtless you 
do know that few negroes in Alabama vote, since 
that fact is another of your obsessions. These 
tenant farmers, negroes, are “on their own,” 
so whatever income they get is the result of their 
own efforts. A tropical stock, negroes are easy- 
going and improvident. Herded as they are in 
the agricultural part of the state, outnumbering 
the whites in some sections 8 to 1, they work 
when, as, and if it so pleases them, quite free 
from any direction by whites. It may ‘be said 
they get along amazingly well. At least they 
are too care-free to bother about it. But the 
point is that their income is just what their skill 
and foresight and the exigencies of farming 
assure. 

The animus of your last sentence, however, is 
what is particularly objectionable. The first state- 
ment is merely a misstatement; the last is a bit 
of venom, “Jealousy?” Jealous of what? “Negro 
competition?’ In what field? Needing assurance 
that “as whites they are superior to blacks?” 
My imagination cannot conjure up a southern 
white with any such complex. It is another case 
of “there ain’t no such animal.” I have certainly 
known some blacks who were superior to some 
whites, but such a thought had never occurred to 
the latter, and never could occur. You forget 
the enormous, imponderable weight of social 
pressure, and certainly in the South there has 
never been any such possible conception as you 
suggest. 

As a matter of speculation, it is interesting to 
wonder just what influences have supported Sena- 
tor Heflin; the Klan doubtless, and the industrial 
population in the northern part of the state. The 
primary system has done for Alabama just what 
it has for other states,—thrust into the political 
arena men of a calibre not possible under the 
oldest system. Whoever and whatever his sup- 
porters may be though, it can be writ large that 
not one of them has ever been actuated by any 
such need for “assurance” as you allege... 

FrANcIS C. HIGGINS 


Bigger Business 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


New York 


Dear Sir: 

In your review of ‘People vs. Wall Street” you 
admit that the facts presented are well docu- 
mented, but you conclude that they produce evi- 
dence of the superiority of the American over the 
Russian system. I am quite willing to grant that 
superiority, but contend that the facts show that 
Big Business is utterly selfish, and that it would 
be consistent with American ideals to amend the 
Constitution of the United States to prevent the 
continued rapacity of predatory profiteers from 
ruining our country. 

WILLIAM FLOYD 


Top or Bottom in Boston 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Dear Sir: 


In an article, “Boston Sees the Joke,” by 
Richard H. Warner, a Bostonian, I do not agree 
with the following: 

“At the top are the Lowells, symbolic of all 
that is considered the best in social life and 
Boston tradition, at the bottom are the Sullivans, 
representatives of the Irish Catholics.” 

Has Mr. Warner forgotten that Washington 


Minneapolis 


turned Boston over to Gen. O’Sullivan during or 
at the close of the Revolutionary War? Surely 
he knows the Copleys and Amorys of Boston trace 
their ancestry to Gen. O’Sullivan, at least I have 
read it if my memory serves me correctly. During 
the Revolutionary War there were no Catholic 
churches in Boston, so we did not hear much 
about them, but many Catholic men served in the 
Revolutionary War, among them the Sullivans from 
the south of Ireland. I too am a native of Boston. 
NELLIE F. CLIFFORD 


Reply to Miss Kennedy 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Dpar SiR: 

A “heart-balm”’ column may be helpful and 
providential to some timid, love-sick young lady 
who needs advice as to whether she shall “Ask 
the ‘boy-friend’ in or not,” but whether said 
column should be of any particular assistance to 
Miss Kennedy in her article, “Our Moral Young 
People,” is exceedingly doubtful. The patronizers 
of such a column are socially and intellectually 
but one class and type of the “‘younger genera- 
tion.” They are a type of the so-called “poorer 
class” who are as immoral as the rest of us but 
who clothe this “characteristic” in an exterior 
of uppish priggishness. They never have a 
thought in their heads or they certainly would 
never write to a “heart-balm” column to have 
their minds made up for them. They are one 
type which it is possible to cite as hampered by 
“false values, mistaken loyalties, and the imitative 
desire to deviate in no way from their fellows.” 

. . « It does not seem to me that Miss Kennedy 
has considered the huge collegiate attendance ac- 
curately or sufficiently. Although the young men 
and women whom Miss Kennedy writes of may 
be the “back-bone” of the country in the future, 
the college man is at least both supposed and 
expected to be its future head. . . 

I have a suspicion that Miss Kennedy still thinks 
the word “collegiate’”’ still means loud socks, wide 
trousers and narrow, empty minds, while it really 
enjoys quite a respectable connotation at present. 
The “mucker” is no more. Studies have risen in 
value; books are read; concerts are attended—the 
best that has been and is being said and thought 
in the world is receiving its due There 
is considerable intelligent, shockingly radical, per- 
haps, talk on religion, prohibition, drinking, books, 
sex, studies—whatnot, in fact. 


Clinton 


JOHN MEAD 


Shades of Omar Khayyam 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Oakland 


Dpar Sir: 

God pity the poor California grape grower in 
parlous times like these! 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding and yet, Clemens 
Horst hit the well-known and justly celebrated 
nail squarely with his delicately ironical hammer 
in his article in your issue of the 12th. 

Clemens never yet has been (to borrow Literary 
Digest spelling and split a verb to smithereens) 
unhorst by the blithering inconsistencies of the 
rabid Drys. He and his sense of humor are, as 
traditionally, still in the saddle. 

To be sure, the poor downtrodden California 
grape growers are all hot and bothered over the 
impending Federal helping hand. And how! 
I remember when (’way back yonder in 1919) 
one of the poor downtrodden up Stockton way 
who had, as I remember, a hundred and sixty 
acres of fertile land covered with producing 
wine-grape vines tore up his grape vines and up- 
rooted a lot of his hair at the same time. 
Prohibition had just prohibited, and all he could 
see was ruination and the immediate loss of the 
ten or fifteen dollars a ton that land had added 
annually to his bankroll. 

“Came the dawn.” And when it dawned on 
that chap that his neighbors (who had played the 
watchful-waiting game) were drawing down prices 
up around a hundred dollars a ton for their wine 
grapes—well, we draw the curtain of charity 
and tolerance and sympathy o’er the scene. If he 
cussed the houn’-dawg and kicked the cat, who 
can blame him? 

Ain’t Prohibition wonderful? 

AppDISON N. CLARK 


A Fine Compliment 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 
DEAR SIR: 

It is all very well to give the best views attain- 
able of both sides of the mooted questions that 
are engrossing public attention, but quite another 
thing to express an editorial decision after fairly 
weighing the evidence. This last is leadership 
in the true sense. I have missed this for some 
little time in the past; but now extend my con- 
gratulations on the decided and well fortified 
opinion expressed on the Prohibition Amendment. 

I am in hearty sympathy with your views for 
two reasons: 

1. Virtue must always be a matter of voluntary 
choice, and can never be attained by prohibitive 
legislation. We were making very real and sub- 
stantial gains in the direction of temperance 
during the twen'y years prior to the amendment. 
This has been lost under Prohibition. 

2. The Constitution is not the proper place to 
embody legislation. It may be said that the Bill 
of Rights is the soul and spirit of the Constitution, 
and should never be contravened or impaired by 
unconstitutional constitutional amendments. 

C. H. Hitcucock 


Binghamton 


Strong Support 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 
DEAR SIR: 

Remembering the Outlook as I saw it as a 
youngster, I am quite impressed with your edi- 
torial, ‘“‘Repeal the Eighteenth Amendment.” I 
admire your fortitude and I am glad to see so 
clean an influence, as yours, enlisted against the 
worst foe of law and order that this country has 
ever had—prohibition. 


Rochester 


MARK §S. STANBRO 


The Governor of Idaho 


To the Editor of the Boise 
Outlook and Independent: 
DEAR SIR: 


Sa In your statements favoring the repeal 
of the prohibition amendment, you say, ‘‘We are 
aware, of course, that our purpose entails a long, 
hard and bitter fight. We have no illusions on 
that score. But to say it cannot be achieved, is 
to say this country is no longer a republic.” 

I quote this comment, and agree with the 
thought expressed, but would not use it as you 
have done, as it most surely applies to the con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. I well remember the 
conditions in saloon days, and know quite well the 
conditions now. The question is—what shall we 
do and how far shall we go to protect men from 
the evils of the liquor traffic? There is no ques- 
tion in the mind of any reasonable man about that, 
evidenced by the fact that in all the past we have 
been compelled to regulate the traffic strictly, con- 
trolling the use with a stern hand, that life it- 
self might be protected. Simply because men in 
every state in the union want liquor, and get 
it, is no reason why they should have it. Men in 
every state in the union want many things, and 
get them, which the law says “you cannot have.” 
Yet, we never think of repealing the law because 
this happens; but, on the other hand, increase 
police force to protect public welfare. 

Until some one comes forward with a construc- 
tive suggestion to remedy conditions, showing 
conclusively it is a better plan than we now have, 
I shall feel it my duty to support prohibition. 
Going back to the saloon is not the answer, as 
we have tried that, and all know the situation 
that then prevailed. 

Nearly all articles against prohibition—many 
well written—fail to offer any constructive plan 
to replace it, which we must secure before we 
destroy what we have. 

H. C. BALDRIDGE, 
(Governor of Idaho) 


And That’s That 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 
Dear SIR: 

The Outlcok at one time was conducted by 
honest, God-fearing men. The devil has led you 
into the camp of the Wets. In the words of St. 


John the Divine, “I spue thee out of my mouth.” 
S. H. KNIGHT 


Detroit 
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for May 7 issue, due on or before 
April 23. Phone Stuyvesant 7874 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rates for 
Classified 


7? Advertisements a 
60 Cents a 


Line 


Where to Buy or Sell — Where to 
Travel — How to Travel 
Use this Section to Fill Your Wants 




















Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 


Mart of the Unusual 





Maine 


OGUNQUIT, .MAINE—I_ will receive 
guests May 15th—Home cooking, milk, eggs, 
and vegetables a specialty—Mrs. Daniel 
W. Perkins. 


OPEN AIR CAMP for children up to 
five years who are not well. Practical nurse, 
twenty years’ experience, in charge. Excel- 
lent references from physician. 937 Outlook 
and Independent. 


New York 


H°te! LENOX, North St., west of Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. ¥. Superior accom- 
modations. Good meals. Write direct or 
Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, 
details, bookings. 

















EUROPE 1930 


The Passion Play 
SELECT TOURS $695 
VACATION TOURS $340 
Alaska, Mexico Nationa] Parks, 
California, Bermuda, Hawaii, 
Round the World. 

Summer tour t 

EGYPT, PALESTINE $795 
Steamship Tickets—All Lines 

STRATFORD TOURS 











ADIRONDACKS, THE ergy to 
ESSEX-ON-LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Cottages without housekeeping cares sgh: 
lent table. Moderate prices. Social refer- 
ences required. Send for circular. 





SUNSET LODGE, BEACON, N. Y. Enjoy 


country air, spacious veranda, extensive lawn, 
excellent food. $25 
reservations now. Garage, 
along scenic Hudson. 
CHAS. A. 


weekly and up, make 
beautiful drives 
Country Club nearby. 
KITTREDGE, M. D. 





-H- HURRICANE, | N.Y. -H- 


All the advantages of discriminate camps 
for boys and girls. 
Give your children or yourselves 
a genuine chance to rough it. 
Write for Particulars. 


New York City 


5&3 Washington 8q. 

Hotel Judson Saw Wonk City” 

Residential hotel of highest type, combining 

the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 

ideal home, American plan $4 per day 

and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR. MANAGER 











Switzerland 


MONTREUX.—CHATEAU BELMONT 


The Hotel in the most healthy situation. 
Sunny. Large private gardens. Overlooking 
Lake Geneva. Tennis. Garage. 





452 Fifth Ave., New York 
i Leisurely, delightful sum- 
$ mer tour through Europe, 
with congenial travelers, 
good hotels, limited mem- 
bership. Motoring’ to 
Fontainebleau, Barbizon and Versail- 
les—motorboat on Lake Geneva— 
tallyho up the Lauterbrunnen Valley 
—motoring through the - Bavarian 
Highlands to Castle Neuschwanstein 
—the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
—the Rhine and the Zuyder Zee— 
Reservations made by experts. 


Longer tours sail in Spring and 
Summer to Italy, Egypt, Palestine 
and Norway. 


Established 1901 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Sq. Bldg., 


BOYS’ CYCLE TOUR OF ENGLAND 
4th Season 


A limited group of boys will leave the latter 
part of June for a cycle and base-ball tour 
of England and Southern Scotland. They 
will see many of the great cathedrals, castles, 
and historic places. They will visit a number 
of famous schools, “which will be in session, 
and in several will give exhibition base-ball 
games. They will live and travel simply and 
wholesomely under expert care. Open only to 
boys who are strongly recommended by their 
school principals or headmasters. Juniors 
13-14 years. Seniors 15-16 years. For in- 
formation apply to CHARLES K. TAYLOR, 
Director Educational Records Bureau, 420 
West 119th Street, New York City. 


EU TO) g PASSION PLAY 


5 COUNTRIES 
We serve the intellec- $3 


tual elite. Become MRNtEeaa hay 











Send for booklets 


Boston, Mass. 








acquainted with our BRYyaeur ected 
amazing travel values. 

Cunard supremacy! 10,000 satisfied guests. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for BookletM 








Wyoming 


BAR P QUARTER—CIRCLE RANCH 

A home ranch in the foot hills of the Big 
Horn Mountains, Wyoming. Horseback rid- 
ing, interesting old trails, fishing. More 
than *, ordinary vacation. Address WIL- 
LIAM PATON, Shell, Wyoming. 





Real Estate 
Ma ine 


RENT FOR SEASON 
Seashore Cottages on oR hao 


cold water, electric lights; fully furnished. 
S. W. Littell, 188 S. Main St.. 








ses WIGWAM” 


For a Real Vacation 

P. O. Ten Sleep, Wyo.—R. R. Worland, Wyo 
At the entrance to Ten Sleep Canyon in the 
big cattle and sheep ranch country at_ the 
foot of the Big Horn Mountains. Most 
hospitable and comfortable place to stay. Pack 
trips into the wonderful fishing country of 
the Big Horns. For folders and information, 
write to GAY WYMAN, The Wigwam, Ten 
Sleep, Wyoming. 


Tours and Travel 
EUROPE 


62-day tour visiting seven countries. sails on 
July 9th. Price $695. Similar tours on 
June 6th, 13th, 19th and 27th 

UT 


R OURS, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 











SUMMER ESTATE: Shapleigh, Maine. 
Suitable for commercial purposes or as 
summer home for wealthy person. All 
equipped, first class condition. 100 miles 
from Boston. Lake 8 miles long. Price very 
reasonable to settle estate. Louis Blatt, 
Administrator, 184 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
BEAUTIFUL SQUIRREL ISLAND, MAINE 
Furnished cottage 7 rooms and bath. All 
modern, secluded, nice ocean view. For sea- 
son $250—Also 6 room furnished cottage, 
$200. A. A. SOULE, 36 Mellville Street, 
Augusta, Maine. 


New York 


IDEAL DENTIST'S CORNER 


Floor for lease. Best Smith Street Brook- 
lyn Corner. At new subway station entrance 
and two trolley lines. A remarkable business 





spot. Apply L. Blumenau’s Sons, 161 Smith 
Brooklyn. 


Street, Phone Main 1969. 





Nova Scotia 


FOR RENT-—-Season 1930—A_ beautifully 
situated shingled and lined Cabin—Smith’s 
Cove. Electric light, hot and cold water— 
large garage. Views of Annapolis Basin 
and Gap of Digby—Rent $300. Further 
particulars write OWNER—735 Washington 
Ave., Portland, Maine. 








Business Opportunities 


MIDDLE aged single man wants agree- 
able partner on New Jersey poultry plant. 
$5,000 required. 9389 Outlook and Inde- 








pendent. 
Help Wanted 





A LADY living in the country wishes a 
working housekeeper who would appreciate a 
comfortable home, one who likes country life 
and is not dependent on city entertain- 
ment—A mother and young son of school 
age who could help about the grounds and 
garden, would be  acceptable—Both must 
be fond of animals, orderly, upright and 
willing to work—Write H. Salter, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 


STEAMSHIP POSITION S—Europe 
Orient. Good pay; Experience unnecessary; 
List of positions free. BOX 292, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 








Situations Wanted 





HOUSEKEEPER—New England woman. 
Excellent references. 9370 Outlook and In- 
dependent. 


COMPANION-—home supervisor to one per- 
son, high type woman, socially correct, com- 
mon sense, helpful, modest, travel, refer- 
ences. 9385 Outlook and Independent. 








GERMAN lady wishes to tutor in French 
and German during part of the summer in 
exchange for pleasant home in the country. 
9388 Outlook and Independent. 





SUPERVISOR, girls’ camp or boarding 
school, settlement work, ete., Holmes Em- 
ployment, 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, 
m. 1. 





A LADY who has travelled) much in 
Europe, speaks fluent French and has special- 
ized in history, wishes to chaperone one, 
two, or three girls abroad or act as_travel- 
ling companion to lady; Expert Contract 
player. References exchanged. Mrs. Florence 
Irwin, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 








Rockland, Me, 








WOMAN experienced as Hotel Stewardess, 
Club Hostess, Private School and Hospital 
Dietitian will be available April 15th. 
9393 Outlook and Independent. 





HARVARD Senior will serve as_ tutor, 
companion, secretary, or chauffeur for ex 
penses on European tour next summer. 9394 
Outlook and Independent. 





INTELLIGENT, refined young woman, age 
30, now employed, ean swim, ride horse- 
back and drive a car. Position as companion 
to adult or entire management of home. 
Will go anyplace. Please state requirements 
in your first letter. 9895 Outlook and In- 
dependent. 


SECRETARY, household manager, travel- 
ling companion, graduate nurse, 35,  effi- 
cient with gentleman, or motherless home. 
References. 9397 Outlook and Independent. 








Graphologist 





HANDWRITING analysis gives a vivid 
personal inventory. Send handwriting. Analy- 
sis $1.00. Miss Florence Lyon, Box 286, 
Quiney. Mass. 


Mart of the Unusual 











Divect trom makers 


Harris Tweed i tl sporting ma-| 


LAny length cut. 
Newall, 127 Stornoway. Scotland 


- /pLAY, CHESS: 


Get Price List 
College Size- with instruction book: $4.00 
FULL CLUB SIZE -- TEN DOLLARS 


C:H-BirD--Bethlehem. Gan, 


Samples free. 






Reese, 


SEND $1.00 for 10 named Dahlias, de- 
tached from labels, mixed in handling. 
Nearly every one will produce blooms that 
measure from 6 to 8 inches across. Giant 
decorative cactus, show and peony _ types. 
Printed list free. Mrs. B. D. Bailey, 
Litchfield, Conn. 





FOR SALE: Antique mahogany _ bed, 
chest of drawers, drop-leaf table. > 
— Green Street, Kingston, 

bg 





Schools 





THE TABOT-SCHOOL 
All year school, children 5 to 10 years. 
Home atmosphere. best mental, physical, 
and moral care under guidance of experi- 
enced teacher—References. Terms, on re- 
quest. Will take charge of children during 
summer, No. 5216 Outlook and Independent. 





How to Entertain 





PLAYS. Musical comedies aud revues, 
minstrels, comedy and talking songs, black- 
face skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dia- 
logs, recitations, entertainments, juvenile 
plays and songs musical readings, make-up 
goods. Catalog frea’ T. S. Denison & Com- 
pany, 623 South Wabash, Dept. 74. Chicage. 











Use _ the 
Outlook and 
Independent 

Classified 

Columns 


The following proves 
the result of finding 
the right medium for 
advertising: 


‘‘Dear Sirs: 


I am pleased to in- 
form you that I have 
sold my farm to a very 
desirable party in an- 
swer to advertisement 
in your weekly this fall. 


Yours truly, 
Cb ke" 


¢ 


Rates and full details 
for advertising in our 
Classiied Columns 


sent on request. 
r 
EVA R. DIXON 


OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 East 16th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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5. Science Remaking th 
World—Otis W. Caldwell ‘and 
Edwin E. Slosson. 
Former price, $2.50 
6 Autobingronhe af Benjamin 
¢ Franklin. Former price, $2.00 
A Book of Operas— Henry E. 
Former price, $2.50 
9, § “— the Jungle—William 
Former price, $2.00 
11 ‘Companionate Marriage— 
* Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 
ieee Evans. 
ormer price, $3.00 
12 The Rigshe to Be Happy— 
e Mrs. — Russell. 
ormer price, $3.00 
13. Cleopatra Claude Ferval. 
Former price, $2.50 
15. In Pe age oe Africa -— Carl 
°F, ley. Former price, $2.50 
18. Sicunae Paunch and Jowl 
—Samuel Ornits. 
Former price, $3.00 
19 The a of History— 
* H.G. Wells. This world fa- 
mous book fn one volume. Un- 
abridged, 1200 pages, with all 
original illustrations, maps, 
etc., etc. 
Former price, $5.00 
20 The Story of Philosophy— 
* Will Durant. This celebrat- 
ed work complete and una- 
bridged. 592 pages. 7 full 
page illustrations. Printed 
trom the plates of the original 
higher priced editions. Read 
by over a million people. 
Former price, $5.00 
2 Recollections and Letters 
* of General Robert E. Lee 
—Captain Robert E. Lee. 
Former price, $5.00 
22 The Life of Pasteur—D. 
* Vallery-Rudot. 
Former price, $3.00 
23 Astronomy for Everybody 
* —Prof. S. Newcomb. 
Former price, $2.50 
24 My Life and Work— Henry 
* Ford in_ collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. 
Former price, $3.50 
27 Lincoln’s Own tories— 
* Anthony Gross. 
Former price, $2.00 
28 By Camel and Car to the 
* Peacock Throne—E. Alex- 
ander ae 
Former price, $3.00 
29, A Second Book of Operas 
— Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 


SEND NO MONEY 


30. Circus Parade—Jim Tully. 
Former price, $2. 50 
31 Four Months Afoot in 
° Spain— Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 
33 Faery Lands of the South 
* Seas— Hall and Nordoff. 
Former price, $4.00 
34 Shandygaff — Christopher 
* Morley. Former price, $2.00 
3 The New Book of Etiquette 
'° —Lillian Eichler. 
Former price, $4.00 
36 Bird Neighbors — WNeltje 
° penchen. Former price, $5.00 
37.7 me Rutebtesrey y of Ben- 
? bar Cellini—Tr lated 









Which of These Best Sellers Did You Put Off 
Buying When They Were $2.50 to $5.00 Each? 





Full Library Size 
Star Dollar Books are each 
5'4 by 8% inches, full- 
sized booke, handsomely 

bound in cloth, beautifully 
printed from plates of orig- 
inal $2.50 to $5.00 editions. 
Many with illustrations. 
library of best sellers now 
within reach of all. See 
them at your bookseller or 
select from the list below 
and mail the coupon for 5 
days’ approval. 











y J. Addington Symonds. 
‘ormer price, $8.50 
38 Now It Can Be Told— Philip 
* Gibbs. Former price, $3.00 
3 The Log of the Sun—Wil- 
* liam Beebe. Former price,$6.00 
**Dawgs.’’ — Charles Wright 
* Gray. Former price, $2.50 
Adventures of an African 
* Slaver. — Captain Theodore 
Canot. As told to Brantz Mayer. 
Former price, $4.00 
43 The Second Empire—Phili 
'* Guedalla. Former price, $5.0 
Catherine the Great — 
° Katherine Anthony. 
Former price, $4.00 
47 Deming on Life— Harry 
° Kem Former price, $3.00 
50. Six Years in the Malay 
eJ ai om Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
52 The Saga of y A ane Kid— 
° Walter Noble Bur: 
Former ¢ po $2.50 
53. Famous Trials of History 
° Lord nee. 
Former price, $4.00 
55. The cone uest of Fear — 
° Basil Kingt former price,$2.00 
6. Training for Power and 
Leadership—Grenville Kleiser. 
Former price, $3.00 
57 The Book of Letters — 
° Mary Owens Crowther. 
Former price, $2.00 
58. The New Decalogue of 
*° Science—Albert E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
59. The Book of Woodcraft— 
° Ernest T. Seton. 
Former price, $2.00 
60 Nature’s Garden — Neltje 
* Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 
@.z FheMauveDecade—Thomas 
Former price, $3.50 


a Prove the Amazing Value of This pt Offer— 


Read these books fo: 


and mail it to us at once. 





r 5 days—PAY NOTH- 
ING IN ADVANCE—OR TO THE POSTMAN. 

se the coupon to check the titles you want, 
Then, when you 
are convinced that these are all we say they 
are, send us only $1, plus 10 cents postage, 


5 Days’ Free 
Examination 


for each title you keep. If you do 
not think this the biggest value 
you ever saw, returnt 
without paying a cent. 
tles are limited—don’ cdelay. ‘GARDEN CIT Y PUB- 
LISHING CO., Dept. 134, Garden City, N. Y. 


63. Paul Bunyan— James Stev- 
© ens. Former price, $2.50 
64. Jungle Days— William Beebe. 
Former price, $3.00 
71. Beggars ¢q! Life—Jim Tully. 
ormer price, $3.00 
72 A ee. a Day Keeps the 
* Doctor Away—Irvin Cobb. 
Former price, $2.50 
75, Murder for Profit— William 
'¢ Bolitho. Former price, $2.50 
76 A Parody Outline of His- 
* tory—Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2. > 
71. The New Age of Faith—J 
* Langdon-Davies. 
Former price, $2.50 
7 Edison: The Man and His 
* Work—G. S. Bryan. 
Former price, $4.00 
81 The Meaning of a Liberal 
* Education — Everett Dean 
Martin. Former price, $3.00 
82 Eminent Victorians — Lyt- 
* ton Strachey. 
Former price, $3.50 
Revolt in the Desert — 7. 
° E. Lawrence. 
Former price, $5.00 
8 The Story of My Life—Sir 
e Harry H. Johnston. 
Former price, $5.00 
86 Purchoonsiyels and Love— 
° Andre Trido’ 
Same price, $2.50 
87 Studies in Murder—Ed- 
¢ mund L. Pearson. 


OTHER 


90 Abraham Lincoln — Lord 

*Charnwood. Former price,$3.00 

reo and Gladstone— 
G. Somervell. 

Former price, $3.50 

93 Creative Chemistry—Ed- 
° win E, Slosson. ¥ 


ss 


Former price, $3.00 
94 Head Hunters of the Ama- 
* zon—F. W. U pdegraf. 
Former A ay $5.00 
95. Gentleman Joh ur- 
* goyne—F. J. Hiuddietow: 
Former price, $5.00 
96. Trader Horn—Aloysius P. 
* Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 
Former price, $4.00 
97. The Fruit of the Family 
Tie E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
98. White Shadows in the 
*South Seas — Frederick 
O’Brien. Former price, $5.00 
99 The Roawee Looks at Love 
. one Life—Joseph Nery 
Former price, $3.00 


100. Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred 
e Olliphant. 


Former price, $2.50 
101 **Hosses’’ — Compiled by 
*Charles Wright Gray. 
Former price, $2.50 
102 Perfect Behavior — Don- 
*ald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
10 Adventures in Content- 
* ment—David Grayson, 
Former price, $2.00 
104 Count Luckner, the Sea 
'° Devil—Lowell Thomas, 
Former price, $2.50 
10 The Red Knight of Ger- 
*many—Floyd Gibbons. 
Former price, $2.50 
106 Why We Misbehave — 
*Samuel Schmalhausen. 
Former price, $3.00 
107 The Revolt of Modern 
* Youth — Judge Ben B.Lind- 
sey and Wainwright Evans. 
Former price, $3.00 
108, Rasputin: the Holy Devil— 
'° Rene Fulop-Miller. 
Former price, $5.00 
109 TheGreat American Band- 
* Wagon—Charles Merz. 
Former price, $3.00 


$2.50 to $§. 
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110 Scouting on Two Conti- 
*nents—Major Frederick R. 
Burnham. 
Former price, $5.00 
111.2 he Son of Man: The 
*Story of Jesus—Emil Lud- 
wig. Former price, $3.¢ 
112 The Autobiography of an 
* Ex-Coloured Man—James 
Weldon Johnson. 
Former price, $3.00 
113 Shanty Irish—Jim Tully. 
le Former price, $2.50 
114 An Indian Journey—Wal- 
'¢ demar Bonsels. 
Former price, $4.00 
115, The Great Horn Spoon— 
'° Eugene Wright. 
Former price, $5.00 


Former price, $3.00 > = ee ee ee es es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


88. William Crawford Gorgas: , 

His Life and Work—Marie y 
D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hen- 
drick. Former price, $5.00 

89 How to Live—Arnold Ben-I| 

© nett. Former price, $5.50 § 
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GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING 


co., 


Dept. 134,Garden City, New York. 


Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. I 
will either send you, within 5 days, $1 plus 10 cents posta age for each 
volume, or I will return the books without being obligated in any way. 


(Encircle Numbers of Books You Want) 


§ 6 7 9 11 12 13 
28 29 30 31 33 34 35 
50 52 53 55 56 57 58 
77 79 81 82 83 


15 18 19 20 21 
36 37 38 39 
59 Po 61 63 
85 86 87 


22 23 24 27 
40 42 43 45 47 
64 71 72 75 76 


89 90 92 93 94 95 96 
8 99 100 101 102 103 104 108 106 107 108 109 110 111 112 


97 98 9 
113 114 115 


yo ETC ETT TCCC OCC TC 


ekédendens CRP vccc acces 


eorersee 


CANADIAN ORDERS $1.10 per book, cash with ordes. 
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>> With Our Readers << 


&bBirth Control and Politics 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Gallipolis 


Dear Sir: 

Apropos to the subject of birth contro] with or 
without war, as suggested in the current Out- 
look, is the fact that it is practiced by the wrong 
people. Dean Inge in his essay, ‘The Birth 
Rate,” declares control ‘‘emphatically a matter in 
which every man and woman must judge for 
themselves, and must refrain from judging 
others.”’ 

But there’s another angle to birth control. In- 
stead of more of it in general, we need it in 
particular among those who are below the average 
in intelligence. Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, of 
New York, last week said to the New York asso- 
ciation of biology teachers: 

“Morons are multiplying much faster than 
college professors, business men or skilled work- 
ers. If you take 1,000 Harvard or Yale graduates, 
at the present birth-rate there will be only fifty 
descendants of theirs left within six generations. 
But 1,000 unskilled workmen, at the present 
rate, would have 100,000 descendants within the 
same period.” 

Dr. Wiggam says we are going out of our way 
to help the physically and mentally unfit through 
the charitable institutions to prolong their lives 
and propagate their kind. Can there be any 
doubt of this? How can American intelligence 
increase with birth-control confined to the in- 
telligent, and a total absence of it among the 
population that never rises above mediocrity? 
Wiggam thinks society is dying at the top, that 
the average of intelligence is declining and that 
moral character sinks with it. 

All animals rise or fall—man included—accord- 
ing to their breeding. Here is a condition worth 
the attention of forward looking scientific men. 
It is, in fact, a political problem. 

W. G. SIBLEY 


Capital Punishment 
To the Editor of the Glendale 
Outlook and Independent: 


DpaAR SIR: 

In the “Autobiography of an Ex-Thief,”’ the 
father and son both paid the price for their suc- 
cessful but dishonest conspiracy to exploit the 
Street Railway Company through perjured testi- 
mony. 

The father, with a proper contempt for such 
an unprincipled act, could have probably impres- 
sed the son at his then immature age of the 
necessity of -a sense of rectitude and all it implies. 

The point of this is—will the time ever arrive 
when maudlin sympathy for habitual criminals 
cease, and such legislation be effected as to 
warrant, as murderers, their demise—extinguish- 
ment by painless asphyxiation or otherwise—pro- 
vision then being made to consign them to the 
refuse pile where they belong? 

Too brutalizing, you remark? 

Irrespective of the criminal’s protest, a pain- 
less, everlasting sleep is certainly more compas- 
sionate than ever recurring penitentiary sen- 


tences, subjecting the law abiding to their 
machinations during their short intervals of 
freedom. 


Think of the savings in the cost to the state 
and the utilization of such funds for construc- 
tive purposes. 


CHARLES S. BAILEY 


Hollywood Morals 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


New York 


DEAR SIR: 

After reading “Our Moral Young People’’ in 
the March 19 issue of the Outlook and Inde- 
pendent, in which Miss Kay Kennedy described 
the current younger generation as “moral, con- 
servative, narrow and dull,’”’ the movie depart- 
ment voluntarily admits with humility and bitter- 
ness that, until recently, Hollywood’s insistent, 
sticky-sweet morality has done more to damage, 
stunt, injure, impair, dissipate and emasculate the 
moral and social character of this country than 
any other single force. And as for those kindly 
people who say the films are making gunmen of 
little boys, I suggest that, for every single lad 
who has learned about crime from films, a mil- 





lion hapless, adolescent girls have absorbed cock- 
eyed, pink-plush-kiss-kiss conceptions of mar- 
riage from these same movies. One little gun- 
man will soon grow up and, happily, be bumped 
off by. his brother gunmen before he does much 
damage—but the million girls will grow up with 
Pollyanna ideals of marriage and set to divorcing 
their husbands as soon as convenient. 

Fortunately the talkies are bringing the films 
a little nearer life. Marriage now appears as 
more of a serious problem and less of a gilded- 
bathtub racket. 

CREIGHTON PEET 


How to Handle Communists 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


DEAR SIR: 

Please accept my thanks for your brave words 
respecting the brutality of the New York Police 
March 6th, and the vindicating of Mrs. Dennett. 
I shall follow your advice and cut out this article 
for preservation. Our Mayor Baker also did a 
sensible thing. He met the unemployed on March 
6th and stated that while he had no sympathy 
with Communism he had for the unemployed. 
And as token of his sincerity immediately started 
measures for their relief. 


Portland 


S. H. THOMPSON 


Answering Senator Brookhart 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


DEAR SiR: 

I have been reading with a great deal of in- 
terest the opinions of your readers on the subject 
of Prohibition. In your issue of March 19 is a 
letter from Senator Brookhart of Iowa on which 
I should like to comment. 

Senator Brookhart is attempting to solve the 
enforcement problem logically, but he disregards 
some facts and misinterprets others. I wish to 
question the truth of his statement that the 
agitation of newspapers and magazines is the 
chief cause of the present laxness and law- 
violation. The causes are many, of course, but 
it seems significant to me that Senator Brook- 
hart admits that Prohibition was a great success 
when left to the states and is not such a great 
success as a national law. If one is seeking 
broad, general causes for the failure of Pro- 
hibition, this fact cannot be ignored or refuted. 
Prohibition was progressing rapidly before it 
was made a national law, and once a national 
law its progress was halted. 

This fact necessarily persuades a clear thinking 
person that Prohibition would be more successful 
if left to the choice of the states. The wets would 
then be satisfied and the drys would be free to 
earry on their state campaigns which were going 
so successfully until they forced matters pre- 
maturely by making Prohibition a national law. 
The logical and already proven successful method 
of securing Prohibition is persuasion by argu- 
ment, not coercion by national law. The failure 
of Prohibition les chiefly in the methods of pro- 
hibitionists and not, as Senator Brookhart would 
have it, in the agitation of newspapers and 
magazines. Ignoble methods of enforcement nat- 
urally call forth agitation from the press. Pro- 
hibition is a noble cause but ignobly enforced. If 
it had a fair chance when left to the states, then 
leave it to the states. The senator is unwittingly 
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presenting arguments for state choice and en- - 


forcement. 

If you disregard Senator Brookhart’s_ state- 
ment that it is of little value to compare one 
prohibition era with another prohibition > era— 
that is, if you compare state prohibition to 
prohibition under a national law—state Pro- 
hibition proves to be more successful. Senator 
Brookhart has admitted it. Logie demands, then, 
that the drys abandon national prohibition and 
go back to their more successful method of 
effecting Prohibition through state laws. It is 
the dictatorial manner of national Prohibition 
which people resent; states’ rights would elim- 
inate this. 

In response to Senator Brookhart’s sweeping 
statement that “you have no comparison with 
open saloons in the whole country’ I can at 
any time personally conduct him to innumerable 
“speakeasies’”” which differ from pre-war saloons 
only in that the peephole has replaced the swing- 
ing door. Any stranger can enter these places; 
poor men can be seen drunk there at all hours. 


I have been to places where gin can be pur- 
chased for twenty-five cents a quart. The poor 
man now drinks bad gin where he used to drink 
beer. These are facts which the senator cannot 
deny; I can show him these places at any time. 
He can ignore these facts—and will. Senator 
Brookhart has the failing of most prohibitionists 
—he ignores facts, argues away facts, and mis- 
interprets facts. As long as the drys refuse to 
recognize this, Prohibition will be unsuccessful. 
A PRINCETON UNDERGRADUATE 


Pleasing the People 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 
DEAR SIR: 

“If you want to please the people, tell them 
what they already believe.” 

Your recent article on “Repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment” pleases me immensely and I want 
to commend your courageous stand on this ques- 
tion. 


Lafeer, Mich. 


Neva E. Louxks 


Pussyfoot Corner 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 
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DEAR SIR: 

. . . Your issue of March 19, 1930, institutes 
the Pussyfoot Corner. May I nominate as a 
first candidate the Outlook and Independent. On 
that most controversial of all public questions, 
this nominee would express no definite stand for 
months and months, except by such inference 
as might be drawn from slighting and backhand 
remarks in the “Trend of Events.” It took, you 
will remember, the time from your consolidation 
up to last month for you to inform your readers 
where you stood. Surely, you cannot now blame 
slow-minded and fumbling politicos if they stand 
and express themselves most indefinitely. You 
do not expect them to come to a conclusion in 
less time than did the smug and learned Outlook, 
and Independent. 

Another reason for this nomination is that 
you have not been definite, you have “straddled, 
walked the fence, ducked and dodged,” and still 
fail to express opinions or “express opinions 
calculated to please everybody and anger nobody.” 
Cf. Outlook and Independent, March 19, page 453, 
lst column, reading ‘“‘while the country repeals the 
Eighteenth Amendment and substitutes an en- 
forceable system of control for an unenforce- 
able system of prohibition.” Isn’t that rather 
loose talk? To what does the Outlook refer? Let 
us in on your day-dream or your secret. 

We haven’t yet heard from you of any such 
“enfcrceable system of control.” How does it 
work? Will it? And why do you think so? 

WILLIAM A. LorD, JR. 

Editors’ Note—Although the Outlook and Inde- 
pendent spent considerable time in investigating 
Prohibition before definitely advocating repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, it has never “strad- 
dled, walked the fence, ducked and dodged” in 
connection with any question. At times we have 
been complimented for constructive leadership. At 
other times we have been variously described as 
“rum smugglers,” “baby pinchers’’—even as an 
“abortive abomination.”’ Such abusive criticism, we 
feel, certainly clears us of the charge of expres- 
sing opinions “calculated to please everybody and 
anger nobody.” Mr. Lord’s attempt to hoist us 
with our own petard would indicate that he is 
none too well pleased. 


Solution at Last 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 
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DEAR SIR: 

For many years my grandfather then my 
father took the Independent, then the Outlook. 
I gave it up because it bored me. 

Now, you are using your skill to kill a move- 
ment for the betterment of the race. 

Of course no good thing can be carried through 
if good people—so called—so vigorously op- 
pose it. I wish all those who wish for liquor 
could be put on the Lincoln Highway and all 
the drunken drivers cut loose on them, then | 
think they would try and help to have the laws 
enforced. 

JEANNETTE CARTER MILLER 
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